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IN THE NEWS. FOUNDATIONS: Recent Carnegie grants have gone to Council 
on For. Relations, $500M to continue research and study programs; to U. of Chicago, 
$350M for training on problems of modernization in newly independent countries; 
to Johns Hopkins for Washington Center of For. Policy Research, $250M; to U. of 
Rochester, $135M for program of Canadian studies; to U. of Cal., $133M for study 
of leadership in Federation of the West Indies, $85M for leadership study in middle 
African countries; to Columbia, $127M for 3 yr. support of Council for Atomic Age 
Studies, which will study impact of science on society and vice versa; to Amer. 
Assembly for administration of President’s Comm. on Natl. Goals, $100M; to Brook- 
ings Inst., $79.2M for study of appointment of federal execs.; to Harvard, $75M 
to support Defense Policy Seminar; to SSRC, $75M for conferences on natl. security 
policies; to Amer. Council of Learned Societies, $50M to send U.S. scholars to Russia. 
* * * Ford has given $175M to Amer. Law Inst. for $ yr. study of division of juris- 
diction between natl., State courts; $50M to NYU for 5 yr, program of public 
affairs, govtl. and political processes research, emphasizing domestic matters; $25M to 
Dillard U. for public affairs research in New Orleans area; $12.5M to U. of Pitts- 
burgh for its exec. development seminars for govt. officials; also has appropriated 
$350M for grants to individuals, to be made through universities, civic agencies, for 
studies of urban-renewal programs. * * * Danforth F. is sponsoring seminars to 
provide study opportunities for academic personnel, incl. a “Metropolitan Research 
Problems” seminar at Syracuse U.’s Grad. School of Citizenship and Public Affairs. 
* * * W.C. Whitney F. has special interest in econ. and soc. planning, 38% of 
grants in ’58-’59. * * * Columbia F. gave Marin Council of Community Services 
$13.6M for special project “to facilitate racial and economic integration, participa- 
tion in broader community affairs, and acquaintance with social service.” * * * 
Eagleton Inst. of Politics, Rutgers U., in April gave $1M to $2.5M apiece to 8 young 
pol. scientists throughout the U.S. for pol. research. * * * Falk F. has established 
grad. fellowship program in Amer. Pol., behavioral emphasis, at UCLA, 5 renewable 
fellowships annually, $2M apiece. 

PUBLICATION: Second issue of Midway, new U. of Chicago Press publication, now 
out. Material is “arts and sciences,” best of journals and books published annually 
by the Press; literate, non-technical treatment. 
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Law and Behavior: 
A Unified Approach to their Study 


In seeking a position from which all political phenomena might be viewed, 
political scientists are frequently blocked by the intransigence of legal materials. 
Some scientists impatiently consign legal data to the age of alchemy. Most of 
the same people, probably for similar reasons, banish values as unfit company to 
behavioral science. Certainly those who attend strictly to behavior without con- 
cern for evaluational and legal contexts can answer questions that for long 
were buried beneath social and legal myth. Yet this primitive progress of 
political science should not continue indefinitely. New modes of assimilating 
legal and evaluative data are suggested as cures for naive behaviorism. 


It is sometimes claimed that there is an 
inevitable conflict between the study of 
legal and behavioral data. This depressing 
theory grew out of a reaction to the ju- 
ridical preoccupations of an inadequate 
political science of some decades ago. 
Consequently most recent advances in po- 
litical science have come from without, a 
development that probably was inevi- 
table. Those who have contributed most 
to political science have tended to ap- 
proach their subjects with the prejudices 
of behavioral or psychoanalytic psychol- 
ogy. 

Yet one does not have to reject the 
problems in order to reject the approach. 
Narrow behaviorism, although it may 
justify itself by real advances in several 
areas and by the confessed desuetude of 
ancient theories in other areas, encourages 
the persistence in legal and philosophical 
study of hostile and inept doctrines, and 
gives an inappropriate meaning to behav- 
iorism. Behaviorism, if the term has to 
be used at all, ought to mean science, 
that is, an attempt to give a parsimonious, 
generally agreeable, and factual statement 
of political relationships. 

_ In the view of ”behaviorism” or “‘po- 
litical behavior,” legal and philosophical 
problems stand on the same ground as 
problems of elections, political parties, 
administrative organization, public opin- 
ton and the other subjects of political 
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science. Political science studies law in 
order to discover “behavioral” or “‘scien- 
tific” facts that cannot otherwise be 
learned. It studies values for the same 
reason. When legal facts are irrelevant 
to political inquiry, they should not be 
studied; judges, lawyers and other princi- 
pals may perhaps be interested in them. 


Law AND BEHAVIOR DEFINED 


The law consists of directives to a 
certain grouping of persons to act in a 
specified manner lest they be compelled 
so to act or be punished by public offi- 
cials. Now whereas behavior is composed 
of all acts of individuals, one’s study of 
behavior may be limited at any moment 
to the behavior described in a law. Thus, 
if a law directs men how to become 
candidates for office, one may take as his 
own scope of behavioral study those per- 
sons within the purview of this law. The 
relevant behaviors then would be the ac- 
tions of men interested in political can- 
didacy. 


CONDITIONS OF PERFECT CORRESPOND- 
ENCE BETWEEN LAW AND BEHAVIOR 


Under certain conditions a perfect re- 
lationship might exist between law and 
behavior, as follows: 
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The conditions of the perfect corres- 
pondence are first that A; (goal) and 
X; (action) are defined identically, in 
all four categories of actions, and, sec- 
ond, that the legal directive is inescapable 
(i.e., enforcement is complete). Under 
these conditions, the law is practically 
behavior. On an empirical first level of 
science, to know the law would be to 
know the “science of behavior.” And, 
to adapt this idea to a common worry 
in pedagogy, one is teaching behavioral 
science of a sort when one is teaching 
law. So long as the law rather completely 
describes behavior, one can teach the law 
as a model of behavior, using “‘model”’ as 
Max Weber uses the term, to designate 
an abstractive, heuristic device, rational- 
izing reality. 


Non-CorRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
Law AND BEHAVIOR 


Under other, more usual conditions, 
the law and behavior differ and the law 
may be taken only as an indicator of 
behavior, having unknown validity. 

(a) Ax (goal) and x; (action) are 


not defined the same in all 
cases: 

—inadvertently; 

—because of vagueness in either 
category; 


—because (1) and (2) are too 
detailed for the purposes for 
which (3) and (4) are defined; 
—hbecause different time and 
space dimensions are being used 
for (3) and (4). 

The legal directive is escapable. 
Additional behavioral  state- 
ments must be made to describe 
more fully the legal action x;. 


If these additional actions are 
called “ty”, then the implied be- (¢ 
havioral directive becomes: “to 
achieve A;, do x; and y;.” 
(Since we are using the law ee 
here to define our scope of be- 


cove 
havior, we ignore behavioral rt 
statements that cover actions 3 oe 
law does not cover.) ar 

of t 
Therefore, we see that a perfect corres- 

cept 
pondence between a legal and behavioral f ...,. 
statement may exist when definitions ar J },.; 
the same and enforcement is perfect or suge 
nearly so. In such cases, law presents no may 
problem in being studied as behavior} 
We also see that, more frequently, the wea 
law as a statement of behavior is insuf-f |... 
ficient: because the scientist often haf 4... 


reasons for defining an action differently; ¥ 
because the law is escapable and not en- 
forced; and because behavioral statements 
are richer than the law in explaining wha 
happens in a given case. 


Utmity oF Law As A 
BEHAVORIAL HYPOTHESIS 


But the behavioral scientist should not § 
lose one advantage in gaining another. § 


In deciding to operate according to thf} A 
hypothesis that the law is almost always) to | 
and at best a partial indicator of behavior, 
he should not ignore the problems raised J) that 
by this very fact. For these problems arf) Thu 
some of the most important in politica §) can 
science; they would include these que- J) cult 
tions, which are implied by the condi-f) con 
tions stated above: pin 

(1) Why is behavior sanctioned? Why J) have 
does every law embrace a “tendency” 
become a “natural” law? pear 

(2) What social controls cause leg! § beh: 


and behavioral statements to coincide? 
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(3) What forces and institutions tend 
to increase the gap between law and be- 
havior? 

(4) What ideology underlies and sup- 
ports the law, when it departs from be- 
havior? 

(5) What social or individual utilities 
tend to maintain the discrepancy between 
law and behavior? 

(6) What are the respective parts 
played by law (x: + yi) as determi- 
nants of 


In brief, the political scientist who dis- 
covers that the transfer of data between 
law and behavior is not perfect should 
not abandon the discrepancy as a proof 
of the irrelevancy of law, but rather ac- 
cept it as an invitation to the study of 
crucial political problems. A law is a be- 
havioral hypothesis, at the very least. It 
suggests that such actions as it describes 
may exist and it affirms that the actions 
are important to know about (helping 
us therefore to select our research prob- 
lems), since some groups of men have 
devoted great energy to its enactment. 

We translate law into behavioral terms 
in order to treat of actions excluded from 
the law or contrary to the law. This 
development can be seen in American 


} political science where “realistic” polit- 
| ical analysis has superseded “legalistic” 


analysis. We can assert again, however, 
that the succession has not been ration- 
alized: it has often been an impulsive 
reaction against formalism and unreal- 
ism, without a logic or vocabulary. 

Also, law must be translated in order 


| to manipulate the behavioral materials 
) represented by the law with propositions 
that are based on behavioral universals. 


Thus, if we wish to generalize about 


candidacy for public office among diverse 


cultures, we must select a behavioral 
concept of candidacy in order to include 
in our studies important cultures that 


| have no laws of candidacy. As political 


science loses more of its Western Euro- 
pean focus, the translation of law to 
behavior must move apace. 
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How Courts TRANSLATE 
BEHAVIOR TO Law 


Law has been defined strictly here, at 
face value, for translation into behavior. 
We ought also to consider a common ap- 
proach to the study of legal materials 
that goes beyond the face value of the 
law and mitigates some of the criticisms 
of legal study put forward by behavioral 
science. It is the practice of many courts 
and legal scholars to search out the ori- 
gins of laws, the character of their en- 
forcement, and the nature of their con- 
sequences when and if enforced; this 
they do in order to understand the be- 
havior of men vis-a-vis the law. Many 
judges and scholars look behind the laws 
to their social setting, whether or not 
their legal philosophies grant or forbid 
such sociological license. If a case con- 
cerns the duty of a State legislature to 
reapportion legislative districts period- 
ically, the court may well determine from 
other cases whether the judiciary is “‘al- 
lowed” (by custom, precedent, political 
circumstances, etc.) to order the legisla- 
ture to cause such an apportionment. Or, 
if the behavior of people in an area with- 
in the scope of a law has altered from 
the time of the law’s enactment (e.g., 
early laws establishing the right of Ne- 
groes to vote) the courts may use that 
altered behavior to “alter” the law (e.g., 
deciding that the early laws canot be 
now enforced since they have long been 
out of effect). 

Can political science be satisfied with 
this kind of legal study? In what senses 
does it obviate the need to translate law 
into behavior? If I may be allowed to 
generalize the juridical and research pro- 
cedure just described, I should put it as 
follows: 


(1) The legal directive used in the 
cases coming before the courts or ju- 
ridical scholars takes one of the follow- 
ing forms: 

(a) To achieve Ai, do x. 
(b) To achieve U do x; where U 


is an unknown goal. 
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(c) To achieve A; do Q where Q 


is an unknown action. 


(2) The “research” procedure of the 
courts and juridical scholars is as fol- 
lows: 


(a) In the case of (1a) above: 
Expose the insufficiency of x; to 
achieve A;. That is, employ the 
formula: To achieve A; do x; and 
y1 where y; is non-legal behavior. 
This has already been treated above; 
and in effect, as we have said, it 
uses the law to provide the behav- 
ioral hypothesis( defining scope and 
nature of the behavior), and goes be- 
yond the law to describe the rele- 
vant complementary behaviors. As 
we have pointed out, this is quite 
adequate for limited purposes, and 
especially for vocational instruction, 
but allows “law” to “choose” our 
political theories. 


(b) In the cases of (1b) and (1c) 
above: 

—A, is missing because: 

the law is poorly defined, or 

ambiguous, or the researcher 

supplies his own value to the 

law; 

—x, is missing for the same 

reasons. 
Also, in both cases, the researcher 
may add complementary behaviors 
(y) to his scope of study. In these 
cases, the comment made above re- 
garding (1a) applies. In addition, we 

ve new research conditions aris- 

ing from the probability that the 
researcher is introducing personal 
preferences (not of the law nor of 
a general character) to his study. 
This is appropriate political science 
in the case of U, if the preferences 
are made clear and the distinction 
made that the law is ambiguous or 
that the substitute preference is be- 
ing inserted. In the case of Q, how- 
ever, the researcher is allowed by the 
rules of scientific procedure only to 
estimate how much of Q is x; and 
how much y, because the solution 


of Q is a scientific problem. (It i 
not permissible, we may add, to en. 
large or diminish the scope of the 
law portion of Q, i.e. x1, by pref. 
erence, because though x; may kk 
unknown or vague, it is neverthe. 
less a factual problem, not an evalv- 
ational one. — 


To sum up the several preceding pari 
graphs, therefore, it is believed that thos 
more sophisticated renderings of the law 
that probe into behavior, represented 
by the work of such men as Holme, 
Cardozo, Brandeis, and Pound, are sub- 
ject to the conditions of research tha} 
were originally stated. They are comple 
versions of the translation problem 
treated earlier, and introduce no essential 
ly new problems. The logic of research 
into law and behavior remains essentially 
simple. Legal materials do not involve: 
third language; they are soluble in the 
languages of axiology and sociology. 


Midd 


FAILURE OF THE LAW IN 
BROADENED GENERALIZATIONS 


In extending a proposition of political 
science to cover larger units of time and 
space, one finds less and less use for law 
as meaningful statement. It is under-ff 
standable that anthropologists have 
scarcely any use for the rubrics of statu-} 
tory or documentary legality. This write 
discovered in 1954 that the Human Re-ff 
lations Area Files of Yale University, an 
extensive cross-indexing of materials on 
the world’s cultures, was of little help wh 


High 


his comparative study of election-system} TI 
because of present gaps between th) scops 
Western specialized election vocabulary} is in 
and the diffuse, uncodified systems of se} law | 
lecting public officers that prevail ove} pora' 
much of the globe. In moving outwarl} havi 
in time and space, the laws, whether off the | 
election or of other subjects, lose theit f) jmess 
concrete behavioral referrents. The great) obser 
er the distance the more profitable its} W 
te study laws as ideational conglomets f} very 
tions, i.e., as ideologies or institutions. Wt time 
can intelligibly compare the election laws ¥ izin; 
of France and Germany or those of socie 
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United States and the Soviet Union in 
order principally to compare ideologies, 
thi or the tendency of clusters of laws of 
similar type to have some behavioral ef- 
fect. In discussing a single jurisdiction, 
we can study the laws in greater detail 
valu-§ as synopses of decisions, evidences of con- 


cern, determinations of moral impulses, 
and hurdles or barriers for specified 
behaviors. 

Extensions of the generalizations of 
science tend to produce the following ef- 
fects upon legal generalization, as con- 
trasted to applied behavioral science. 


BEHAVIOR 

To achieve A;, do x; + Ye 
(e.g., to become a candidate for 
election in district I, one must 
file a prescribed petition of can- 
didacy with a certain number of 
signatures, and one must bring 
witnesses with him to the clerk’s 
office to assure that the petition 
is duly registered, admitted, and 
unaltered by the political opposi- 
tion). 

To achieve A;, Ag... Aa do 
x + y (e.g., to become a candi- 
date for election in county I, 
one must file a petition and take 
steps to prevent the petition be- 
ing ignored or voided by actions 
of the political opposition). 
To achieve A, do X + Y (where 
X=O, to achieve A do Y). (E.g., 
to become a candidate for elec- 


tion one must have fulfilled any 
existing laws of candidacy and 
must have access to or power 
over the officials who control ad- 
missions. More simply, one must 
have access to or power over the 
officials who control candidacy.) 


LEVEL OF 

GENERALIZATION THe Law 

To achieve Aj, do x; (¢.g., to 

onl Low become a candidate for elec- 

a tion in district I, one must file 

ny a prescribed petition of candi- 

des dacy with a certain number of 

apler signatures). 

slems 

atial- 

earch 

tially 

Middle To achieve A;, Ao... As, 
do x (e.g., to become a can- 
didate for election in county I, 
one must file a petition). 

To achieve A, do X (e.g., to 

> hos High become a candidate for elec- 

ader- tion, one must fulfill existing 

have laws of candidacy). 

tatu- 

vriter 

1 Re- 

y, a0 

ls on 

Ip 

stems} These examples indicate that, as the 


thf} scope of one’s generalizations increase, it 
ulary} is increasingly less useful to consider the 
of st law qua law. Rather, one tends to incor- 
ove porate the legal directive into the be- 


wart havioral one. The same process occurs in 
er off} the case of the implied state of lawful- 
their jmess and the behavioral statement from 
zreat-f observation. 


it’} We should also add that recording the 
very existence and extent of laws over 
time and space may be useful in general- 
izing about the ideology of a group of 
societies or historical periods. In certain 


connections, the “law-making compul- 
sion” is an important fact about cultures. 
Ordinarily, however, one is not confined 
to a particular functional branch of law 
(e.g., electoral law) to demonstrate a 
characteristic “legalism” of a culture or 
group of cultures. The researcher may 
select some example of the laws or some 
branch of law whose development is 
closely related to the ideological facet he 
wishes to describe. 

Alfred de Grazia 


New York University 
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Political fictions are interpreted as a special category of social fictions, and 
the author lists some garden-variety examples. Political fictions are functional 
both for the system and for the direct participants, but they may also be dysfunc- 
tional to the extent that they encourage disbelief and scorn for the leaders who 
must employ them. The topic has received a relatively small amount of atten- 


tion in recent political research. 


Everyone is familiar with the “little 
white lies” of daily life and etiquette. 
Few persons would inform a hostess that 
her party or dinner brought anything but 
a most pleasant evening. Likewise, we all 
inquire into the health of our friends 
and acquaintances, though both parties 
realize that the inquiry is not always 
sincere and both parties realize that the 
customary reply, “Fine, thank you,” is 
conventional and has little necessary re- 
lation to the actual state of affairs. In 
all these situations there is a fictional 
element, in the sense that the whole truth 
is not told. A fiction may be defined 
more broadly in Robin Williams’ terms: 


A cultural fiction exists whenever there 
is a cultural description, explanation, 
or normative prescription that is both 
_ generally accepted as a norm and is 
typically followed in conduct but is 
at the same time markedly at variance 
with the subjective conceptions or in- 
clinations of participants in the pat- 
tern, or with certain objective scien- 


tific knowledges.’ 


While cultural fictions come readily to 
mind, political behavior is seldom viewed 
from this perspective. Yet, the practice 
of politics and the political system of 
any society is characterized by many 
fictions in the sense defined by Williams. 


This note is concerned with illustrating 
and explaining what may be called 
“political fictions” in the American 
political system. No attempt is made 


1 American Society. N.Y.: Knopf, 1955, pp. 366-70. 

2 Perhaps the best sources for a study of American political fictions are Thurmond W. Arnold, Th 
Symbols of Government, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935; The Folklore of Capitalism, Ne 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1937; Stimson Bullitt, To Be @ Politician, Garden City, N.¥.: Doubleday, 
1959; Frank R. Kent, Political Bebavior, N.Y.: Morrow, 1928; The Great Game of Politics, N.Y. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1935; and J. H. Wallis, The Politician, N.Y.: Frederick Stokes, 1935. 


Fictions in American Politics 


to be exhaustive, nor to test the propos- 
tions by the accepted means of scientific} 
validation. The objective is more modest: 
it is to suggest that political systems de. 
velop such fictions, and that certain 
functions and dysfunctions may be served} 
by fictions generally and by some specific 
fictions. 


SoME ILLUSTRATIONS 


Fictions in elections and campaigns 
are most prominent.” It is quite clear, 
for example, that politicians who ar 
running for office and yet deny that they 
are doing so are practicing a form off 
“harmless deviousness,” as Williams haf 
termed many such practices. In fact, no} 
one is deceived; for the candidate, his} 
opponents (who are usually engaged in 
the same practice), and the general public 
all know that a convention of America 
politics is being observed. Once this 
fiction is discarded, the same unofficid 
candidate will resort to another fiction} 
to account for or explain his candidacy. 
American political convention 
the candidate to deny that he desirs§ 
public office or that he has ambitions for 
still higher office. In the latter case, thf 
candidate generally explains his reluctanc 
to run for a higher office by exclaiming of} 
professing a preference to serve the pe 
ple he has already been elected to servef 
His highest honor is that of remainingy 
in his post, but, of course, he will alw§ 
be honored by being given consideratioff 
for the higher office. The source of thf 
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politicians denial of political ambition 
lies in the value and normative systems 
of the country; Americans do not believe 
that the chief motive of economic life— 
namely, selfishness — should be operative 
in the polity. Public officials are expected 
to serve others. President Cleveland is 
quoted: “Public office is a public trust.” 
Thus, politicians must be careful not to 
appear to be too ambitious, too eager, too 
interested in power. It is generally recog- 
nized that ambition and selfishness can- 


' not be ruled out of politics, but reluc- 


tance is the pose most approved of by 
Americans, and hence the norms, or fic- 


» tions, of candidacy specify that attitudes 


of service prevail. A fiction is created 
to minimize ambition, but it is honored 
more in words than in actions. 

If a given candidate has been defeated 
in his efforts at winning office, another 
fiction is invoked, a fiction that consists 
of an acceptable explanation for the de- 
feat. Defeated candidates almost never 
explain their defeats by accusing the vot- 


ers, nor do they condemn the electoral 


system, which may be the most probable 
cause of their loss. Usually, the explana- 
tion states, in vague terms, that the oppo- 
sition deceived innocent voters and/or 


spent more money. Neither the voters 


| nor the candidate himself made mistakes. 
| Yet the victor and the loser alike know 
that the explanation is not believed by 
:| the loser. The fiction is made necessary 


by the democratic belief-system, accord- 


| ing to which criticism of the citizen and 


the system is displaced to “evil forces,” 


| which, though temporarily victorious, 


will be eliminated in the long-run. 
Another fiction quite common in 
American politics can best be illustrated 


| by reference to the “firing” of members 
| of the President’s Cabinet or appointed 


members of the Administration. Such 


| members, especially prominent ones, are 
seldom fired publicly. In fact, a President 


will generally deny ever having firing his 


| trusted and personal appointees. Instead, 


the embarassing appointee is requested, 
privately, to resign. In some cases, it 


is likely that the letter of resignation has 
been written by others; it has even been 
said that letters of resignation are always 
on file, ready for the use of anyone who 
errs. The actual letter of resignation 
never contains the real reasons for the 
decision; rather, conventional reasons 
such as health are advanced. Once the 
letter has been accepted by the President, 
he answers publicly with expressions of 
remorse at the decision. The services of 
the resignee are lauded in generous terms. 
Again, all interested parties realize the 
fictious nature of the entire event, yet 
the fiction is maintained. 

Still other fictions may be found in 
the public expressions of politicians who 
find themselves in embarrassing public 
situations. A politician who is asked to 
reflect on the abilities and possibilities 
of his party’s various candidates for a 
particular nomination often avoids pre- 
mature commitment by extolling all and 
claiming that any one of them could win. 
It is common knowledge that the politi- 
cian does not believe what he is saying, 
but the practice continues. By a similar 
convention, embarassing questions are 
avoided with the comment, “no com- 
ment.” The politician frequently has 
plenty to say, but he refuses to do so 
under the conditions of the moment for 
fear of the consequences. He engages in 
“fictional deviousness.” 

Other fictions appear less understand- 
able, even ridiculous. One such fiction is 
practiced by State legislatures confronted 
by the conflict between a growing work- 
load and an archaic constitutional time- 
limit on sessions.? It thus becomes nec- 
essary to stop the flow of time, which 
the legislature does by “covering” or 
stopping the clock just before the final 
minute, so that the legislature has the 
time it needs for the completion of its 
work. Yet many of these same legisla- 
tors would scorn less sophisticated persons 
for comparable practices. 

Still another fiction, having the nature 
of myth, lies in the verbal treatment ac- 
corded the nation’s Founding Fathers. 


3 Cf. Belle Zeller, ed., American State Legislatures, N.Y.: Crowell, 1954, pp. 89-92. 
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Politicians and others generally attribute 
semi-divine qualities to them, picturing 
them as brilliant, selfless, and above the 
mud of politics. Those who would be 
iconoclasts are treated as such by the 
general public and those who represent 
the public. Daniel Boorstin has noted 
that leaders of opinion considered Charles 
Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution as “a wholesale attack on 
the American creed.” ‘The reasons are 
apparent, if somewhat amusing, to a 
generation read in Freud and Marx. 

These few illustrations from American 
politics should suffice to prove the point 
— that fictions are a prominent element 
in the political system. Why they exist 
and persist is another matter. 


SoME FUNCTIONS OF FICTIONS 


Social critics and iconoclasts have long 
enjoyed pointing out the seemingly illog- 
ical character of many of societies’ insti- 
tutions and behaviors. Thus, such diverse 
writers as Pareto, Veblen, and Arnold 
have built great reputations by ridiculing 
social practices out of tune with their 
own rational norms. There is no doubt 
that many of the specific practices of 
any given society are open to ridicule, 
yet in spite of various criticisms socie- 
ties continue to create and maintain a 
variety of fictions, including the political. 
Why? 

It is not necessary to defend particular 
fictions such as those cited above to con- 
tend that fictions, as a class, perform 
functions both for the persons directly 
involved and for the society in which 
they occur. A political practice may be 
functional for some groups and indi- 
viduals and dysfunctional for others, as 


Merton, among others, has argued. Here 


we are concerned with the functions, 
both manifest and latent, for the indi- 
viduals concerned and for society. 

In general, political fictions, as a specif- 
ic type of cultural fictions, serve to ease 
or facilitate interaction. In the case of 
politics, especially diplomacy among na- 
tions, interaction is likely to be difficult 
for several reasons, including the con- 
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flicts of interests and values, and the sus. 
picions that are likely to develop under 
conditions. Interaction, though 
difficult, is nevertheless vital. Some mean; 
must be found for the adjustment of 
differences if the relationship is not to 
dissolve into conflict. Fictions are ; 
means of handling such situations. 

In the relatively peaceful environment 
of a legislature, where many values and 
norms are shared, it is still necessary to J 
create and practice fictions. Thus, the 
rules of etiquette require members t ff 
refrain from questioning the motives of f 
other members and to use formal titles 
of address along with profuse compli 
ments. The members are aware of much 
of the “hypocrisy” involved, but never- 
theless adhere to the forms. These “little 
white lies” are worth the effort for their 
soothing effect among men subject wt 
much conflict, which is not always of 
their own making. 

In the illustration of the explanations 
used by politicians for their own be- J 
havior, cited above, we noted that the 
explanations are given in terms of the f 
value and normative systems of the na- 
tion. This, of course, is likely to endear f 
the politician to the public for having 
provided them with acceptable rationali- 
zations of his behavior and their own. 
But it is also important that the norma- 
tive system itself is being reaffirmed and J 
therefore protected. In these same ex- ff 
planations we noted that the politician 
seldom publicly indict the structure of f 
society or the polity; rather they deflect 
criticism to lesser “objects,” such as theit 
opponents. The social critic may not ap- 
prove, but his very criticism is evidence J 
that the politician’s use of fictions serve F 
to preserve the existing structures. 

Some of the fictions discussed above 
have functional significance for the in- 
dividual politician, in terms of his stra f 
tegy and tactics of mobilizing support. 
The mobilization of support in a democ- f 
racy is a highly unpredictable and un J 
controllable activity. As such, it is im- jf 
perative for the politician to maintain 
a position of maximum flexibility. Th 
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bargaining process in a situation of insta- 
ble coalitions requires that the politician 
be able to shift readily and without pri- 
vate or public embarassment. The use 
of fictions concerning one’s position and 
future actions enables the politician to 
handle the complexities and demands of 
negotiation in ambiguous and conflict- 
ridden situations. Daniel Boorstin has 
said of diplomacy that it 


. . + Consists in part in saying what you 
don’t mean; in managing to convey 
what you do mean; in acting as if 
the raanifest content of what you hear 
were all that had been said; in detect- 
ing correctly the latent and real con- 
tent between the lines; in letting the 
other know that you get what he has 
really meant; and, all the while, in 
neither side breaking faith . . .4 


Domestic politics, in America as in all 
societies, is much the same. Successful 
politicians are men who act as if they 
understood the above quotation. 


SoME DysFUNCTIONS 


We may assume that political fictions 
have harmful consequences as well as 
positive functions, for no cultural item 
may be expected to be completely func- 
tional. Since a political fiction is some- 
thing more or less than the whole truth, 
it has the potential for the creation of 
doubt, disillusionment, and disdain or 
contempt either for the individuals in- 
volved or the system itself. If disillusion- 
ment and contempt are sufficiently wide- 
spread and intense, the system may be 
unable to function adequately, for some 
minimum amount of trust in the veracity 
of others, especially leaders, is a require- 


ment. We do not know what the limits 
of such distrust might be; neither do we 
know how much skepticism is required 
to keep societies vital. Americans appar- 
ently tolerate a good deal of doubt about 
their political leaders, but whether this 
is greater than in other societies we do 
not know.® It is probably less in the 
United States,® although we have little 
direct data on attitudes toward politics. 
Casual observation and indirect evidence 
must be relied upon.? 


CoNCLUSIONS 


These preliminary observations lead to 
the conclusion that political fictions are 
an important component of the political 
system. In terms of their consequences 
we can argue that each has its functions, 
both manifest and latent, for both the 
system and the direct participants, and 
each has its dysfunctional aspects, in 
that it encourages doubts and contempt 
for the leaders who are required to em- 
ploy the fictions. The precise impact of 
given political fictions requires much 
further investigation, however. It should 
be possible to determine the circum- 
stances in which a fiction is invoked; who 
invokes it and with what frequency; the 
disparity between the fiction and reality 
in specific instances; the reactions and 
actual beliefs of “insiders” to a given fic- 
tion; and, perhaps most important, the 
attitudes of the general public to specific 
fictions, particularly those that are given 
widespread currency through the mass 


media. 


William C. Mitchell 
Department of Political Science 
Harvard University 


*Daniel J. Boorstin. The Genius of American Politics. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1935, p. 18. 


oc The Public Looks at Politics and Politicians, Denver: National Opinion Research Center, 1944. 

Information on comparative aspects is difficult to secure. However, a unique study conducted by 
the Institute of Public Administration of the University of Michigan suggests that Americans, in 
one area at least, have a fairly high opinion of public servants. Cf. Morris Janowitz, Deil Wright, 
and William Delany, Public Administration and the Public — Perspectives Toward Government in a 
Metropolitan Community, Ann Arbor: Bureau of Government, Institute of Public Administration, 
University of Michigan, 1958, Chapters IV and V. 

Some suggestions as to the case of Italy are contained in the brilliant study by Edward C. Banfield, 
The Moral Basis of a Backward Society, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. The author observes that 
the Peasants he studied had little faith in political action and little trust in governmental officials, 
Particularly elective officials. 
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Toward a General Theory of Communication 


Some highly abstract elements in communication theory are presented by 
Professor Braga, who invites correspondence from our readers, in English, French, 
or Italian. He considers communication as the formal aspect of action, simpli- 
fies the problem of meaning, and introduces models for elementary analysis. 


All of the social sciences, and particu- 
larly political science, are interested in 
the development of a general theory of 
communication that can be a framework 
for the study of emotional and normative 
opinion processes. Such a general theory 
might be especially welcome if it were a 
special aspect of the general theory of hu- 
man action, such as Talcott Parsons has 


set forth. 


Unfortunately, though social scientists 
give the matter consideration, they too 
often concentrate their efforts upon single 
sectors of communication. Some deal 
only with individual communicants, as 
do neuropsychologists, experimental and 
social psychologists, psychiatrists and 
psychoanalysts. Others treat with groups 
of communicants, as do social psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, anthropologists and 
opinion research workers. Still others 
concentrate on the object of communica- 
tion, as do linguists, musicologists, semei- 
ologists, cyberneticians, and mathematical 
and symbolic logicians. Obviously it is 
not so much a question of approaching 
the problem at the philosophical level 
(in fact, it would be very difficult indeed 
to give more than synthetical examples 
such as that offered by Cassirer), but of 
facing it at the scientific level through 
the development of functional models 
capable of explaining and predicting. This 
writer has been engaged in such a ven- 
ture for some years and has developed a 
pattern of thought that he would like to 
sketch here. 


From a methodological viewpoint the 
fundamental principles of the theory of 
communication are the following three: 


(1) A general theory on communi- 
cation has to be contained within the 
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framework of other human activities, 


Hence a primary definition of communi- | 


cation is that it is a special type of inter- 
action in which the formal aspects pre- 
vail over the energetic ones. Communi- 
cation is thus conceptually similar to a 
large group of representational and _per- 
ceptional phenomena, and is only sep- 
arated from it because in communication 
the inter-subjective or social aspect pre- 
vails over the individual. Thus we can 
divide the field of general activities into 
a double dichotomy: 


PREVALENT ASPECTS 


PERSPECTIVES Energetic Formal 
Individual passive and perception 
active and repre- 
conduct sentation 
Inter- interaction communi- 
subjective cation 


(2) The second principle consists in 
removing from the realm of myth the 
problem of “‘meaning,” which has invited 
floods of ink. In this respect the writer 
is greatly indebted to the research on 
genetic psychology accomplished by 
Piaget. Piaget has demonstrated that 
meanings, beyond the perception of sig- 
nificant forms, are constructed in 3 
child’s mind through strenuous efforts 
over a period of more than ten years. The 
difference between the “significans” and 
“significatum” of a sign is thus seen t0 
be a mere enlargement of the deviation 
between forms that are perceived and 
the social realities in terms of which one 
acts. 


(3) The third point concerns the 
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Cultural psychical codes—Se—message 


requirement of completeness in any com- 
munication model. Here again two di- 
chotomies call for recognition: one dis- 
tinguishes between structural and cul- 
tural perspective; the second between the 
elements of the process, i.e., terminal 
element and nexus (connection). The 
completeness of the model is a matter of 
importance; otherwise we would act like 
someone trying to understand the opera- 


‘tion of data-processing equipment solely 


by the study of the punched cards, ig- 
noring the mechanism of the machine. 
In constructing and using models, it 


is advisable to begin with simple ones 


and then proceed to the more complex. 
We shall therefore start with models in- 
cluding only two communicants (diadic 
models), proceeding therefrom to poliadic 
models based on more than two communi- 
cants, and finally arriving at statistical 
models. Moreover, when dealing with 
diadic models, priority should be given 
to simplified models based entirely upon 
communication, before passing on to 
mixed models that include both action 
and communication. 

In the elementary diadic model the 
two dichotomies under principle (3), 
above, permit the determination of four 
fundamental elements: 


STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS 
Terminals Nexus 


PERSPECTIVES 


| PERSPECTIVES 
Structural communication—Si—channel 


F M 
| 


Among these elements, four relation- 
ships can be observed: 

Si, the synallaptic—treating with those 
various subdivisions that are produced 
by the different physical media and the 


| different communication techniques. 


M, the morphological—comprehending 


_ the problems arising from the passage of 


the message through the channel. In this 
field Shannon’s communication theory 
offers a remarkable contribution. 
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F, the functional—connecting the 
phychical code, on the basis of which 
messages are interpreted, with the com- 
municating person. Since at present this 
cannot be done in neurological terms, it 
can be done in phenomenological terms 
by determining the reference system of 
the psychical code: of general experiences 
(denotative), of communication experi- 
ences (connotative), and of operating 
communication laws (operative or syn- 
tactic). 

Se, the semantic—illustrating the possi- 
ble types of communications and classify- 
ing them within a “prism of message con- 
struction,” in which the lower base in- 
dicates representative communication and 
the upper area consists of mathematical- 
logical models. Within the prism are 
diverse transactional forms, whose typical 
elements are connected according to 
mathematical-logical models. Within each 
base or intermediate level of the prism, 
two other dimensions can be distinguished, 
according to the analyzing or universaliz- 
ing function of signs. 

This model, as it has been set forth by 
the writer, calls for discussion by anyone 
having an interest in the subject. From 
this model the mixed diadic model is de- 
veloped, which is more complex because 
of the many functional possibilities of 
communication and which cannot replace 
perceptive phenomena by giving or ask- 
ing information, but can express a will 
to act or to promote action. 


The polyadic models introduce new 
notions, ¢.g., those of communication 
“knots” and networks, which are funda- 
mental to the study of mass communica- 
tion. Finally, the statistical models give 
a sociological basis to the linguistic proc- 
esses in the widest sense, i.¢., including 
not only the language codes but also the 
specialized codes of representation or of 
mathematical-logical models. 

A number of specific sociological ques- 
tions are illuminated when viewed in this 
general framework. We shall give a few 
examples on this point. 

Communications that differ from lan- 
guage appear to be ancillary forms cor- 
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responding to and deriving use from the This is an important consideration in ; 
two types of “limited message construc- sociology of artists or mathematicians. 
tions” that form the bases of the prism. In working with the typology of me:. 
Hence attention to the ways they supple- sage construction also, improved pattern 
ment language is relevant to general of content analysis can be obtained. 
psycho-social theory. But more than such special applica. 
In aid of clarification, the “knot” posi- tions, what counts is the general fact 
tion in a communication network becomes mentioned at the beginning: the key pos- 
distinguished from that of the opinion tion of a general theory of communici. 
influentials. And since the example of tion within the system of social sciences, 
individual linguistic expression can be The study of small groups is filling one 


included among the opinion processes, it gap between psychology and sociology.) 


becomes possible to distinguish between But there is still a considerable cleavage 


“knot” and influence in semantics. between the study of the structural and} 
The difference between “representative the cultural aspects of society. Such af 


polarity” and ““mathematical-logical po- gap can presently be closed only by sim- 
larity” throws light on patterns of learn- ple correlations between the two aspects; 
ing: learning occurs through messages it is therefore necessary to achieve a func- 
consisting of examples in the former case, tional analysis, for which a general theory 
and through self-controlled codes in the of communication is well suited. 

second instance. Hence the considerably 
different character of artistic circles 
around “the master” and those circles of 
mathematical-logicians with their more- Via Torricelli 3, 
or-less-apparent individual initiatives. Torino, Italy 


Giorgio Brags 


ON THE COVER: A casual glance at history suggests that the number of able men 
and women varies considerably from time to time. Closer analysis has indicated that 
the variation may be a regular one. On the cover is a graphic portrayal of such an 
analysis by Stephen W. and Netta E. Gray, reported in their article “Evidence for 


a 400-Year Cycle in Human Ability,” in the Journal of Cycle Research, VII (April, 


1958), pp. 43-48. 

The solid portion of the graph is a time distribution of the life-spans of the 
25,000 persons listed in the 1935 edition of the Columbia Encyclopedia, covering 
the Western world from 500 B.c. to 1800 a.p. The authors’ method was to count 
the number of cited individuals alive in each decade—artists, statesmen, religious 
leaders, scientists, etc.—and to plot the results. It was necessary to remove 
“long-term secular trend,” i.e., the effects of the population increase and the mort 
extensive listings of names since 1200. The result was a curve with a rough but 
definite cyclic fluctuation of 400 years, each cycle being bi-modal at its height. 


The apparent cyclic was superimposed on the graph for comparison. They corrobo- § 


rated their findings by deriving curves from four other sources. 

We leave to our readers speculation on the cycles in human ability. It should be 
noted that no apparent geographical pattern was found, nor was there any relation 
to known cycles in the physical environment. Further, the cycles do not seem 
result of particular types of human ability; “Men of ability have expressed them- 
selves in one field in one century, in another at a later time.” It may be noted that, 
if the Greys’ theoretical curve is accurate and can be extrapolated, a first peak of 
the cycle should have been reached at the mid-twentieth century and a second peak 
should follow in the mid-twenty-first century. 
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The Influence of the Social Factor upon the 
Voting Behavior of South Carolina Urban Negroes 


Sampling within five wards in five cities, the authors find striking relations 
between organizational membership and political behavior: voting partic- 
ipation increases as organizational membership increases and, in the group 
studied, the more organizations to which the respondent belonged, the more 
likely he was to be a Republican or independent voter. The most general conclu- 
sion is that the conflict of opinion encourages the voter to question conformity 
and adopt a new diversity — a conclusion that requires further research in 


other environments. 


Aristotle stated that man was a political 
animal. The authors decided to investi- 
gate by the survey method the S$ or 
social factor among a sample of 530 
urban Negroes of voting age in South 
Carolina during the summer of 1958. 
The S$ factor might be defined as the 


amount or type of activity in which an 


| individual engages with respect to or- 


ganizations. This can be measured quan- 
titatively by number of organizations, or 


qualitatively by type of organizations. 


The respondents were asked to list any or- 
ganizations to which they belonged. They 
were also asked about their voting partici- 
pation, the candidates for whom they 
voted, and about their attitudes toward 
certain political questions. Negro inter- 


viewers were used, and the respondents 


were assured of their anonymity in order 
to obtain frank and truthful answers. 


Five cities in South Carolina were selected 
for the study. One ward in each, con- 
taining the greatest percentage of Negro 
residents, was selected for the interviews. 

Each ward was divided into five sec- 
tions of approximately equal Negro popu- 
lation and a separate interviewer was 
assigned to each section. The interview- 
ers were instructed to take every “Nth” 
house, depending upon the number of 
houses in his section. They were told to 
select only one person from each house 
for interviewing and to return another 
time if no one was home. The interview- 
ers were college students or teachers with 
a good educational background. The five 
cities included two from the Piedmont or 
northern section of the State, one from 
the center, and two from the Low 
Country or southern part of the State. 
Table 1 gives the sample’s characteristics. 


TABLE 1: Characteristics of Sample by Wards 


NUMBER |MEAN AGE | MEAN EDUCATION] MEAN ANNUAL 
IN YEARS IN YEARS INCOME 
Spartanburg 93 43.90 9.15 $2,082 
Greenville 101 43.80 10.33 3,192 
Columbia 140 42.16 12.31 3,180 
Darlington 98 36,00 9.92 2,662 
Charleston 98 39.00 10.19 2,872 
Total or Mean 530 42.41 10,44 $2,861 

PERCENT /WMEDIAN RESi-| PER CENT 
P PROTESTANT | DENCE REGISTERED 
(Church Members} IN YEARS VOTERS 

Spartanburg 50.53 92.5 Over 20 58.06 
Greenville 38.60 90.0 Over 20 77.22 
Columbia 54.26 93.0 Over 20 79.97 
Darlington 57.40 99.0 Over 20 81.63 
Charleston 52.04 83.7 Over 20 75.48 
_ Total or Mean 50.75 91.7 Over 20 75.09 
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TABLE 2: Frequency Distribution of Organizational Membership 
(Those Answering) 


NUMBER PER CENT 
No Organization 223 49.67 
One Organization 130 28.95 
Two Organizations 64 14,25 
Three or More Organizations 32 7.12 
Total 449 99.99 


The respondents were then divided in- 
to four groups: those having no organiza- 
tional membership, those belonging to 
one organization, those belonging to two 
organizations, and those belonging to 
three or more organizations. Church 
membership per se was disregarded as 
most of the Negroes claimed church 
membership, but sub-organizations with- 
in churches were counted. For the pur- 
poses of this study, no distinction was 
made as to type of organizations, which 
included religious, business, political, pro- 
fessional, social, and others. Table 2 gives 
the frequency distribution by organiza- 
tional membership. 


It should be noted that if we start 
with the number that belonged to three 
organizations and continue to those who 
belonged to no organizations, we obtain 
something close to a geometric ratio: if 
we multiply by two, we obtain the next 
frequency. A ect geometric ratio 
would be 32, 64, 128, 256. Whether 
this is a general principle or true only 
in our sample would be an interesting 
investigation for other political or social 
researchers. 


The voting participation of the re- 
spondents, classified according to the 
number of organizations to which they 
belonged, was then analyzed. Table 3 


gives the percentage participation in six 


elections, namely the 1948, 1952, andj 


1956 presidential elections, the 1954 
gubernatorial election, and the 1958 first 


and second primaries in the gubernatorial 


election. 


One striking result was the regular in-] 


crease in voting participation according 
to the number of organizations to which 
the Negroes belonged. While a difference 
between non-members and member 
might be expected, the differences be- 
tween those who belonged to one, two 
or three organizations would not be ex- 
pected to fall in such a regular pattern. 
Only in two cases out of twenty-four 
was there a decrease in voting particip:- 
tion as membership increased. Both of 
these occurred in those groups who be- 
longed to three or more organizations, and 
could have been caused by the small 
number in this sample. These results 
would also indicate that any social or- 
ganization, regardless of type, is political 
insofar as it influences voting particips 


tion. The question remains whether vot-f 


ing participation is a result of the social 
drive of the individual, voting being : 
social process, or whether interaction with 
other individuals who are members of 
the same organization increases votin{ 
participation. This we are as yet unable 


to say, but we believe both factors ath 


involved in the increased voting partic- 
pation. 


TABLE 3: Per Cent Voting Participation in Six Elections (Those Answering) f 


1948 | 1952 | 1956 | 1954 | 1958 | 1958 

No Organization (223) 37.36 | 48.52] 53.73] 39.80] 57.63} 53.36 

One Organization (130) 51.30] 63.63] 69.74] 57.85] 69.60] 60.00 

Two Organizations (64) 70.68} 85.71] 85.00] 71.66] 82.25} 73.43 

Three Organizations (32) 70.00 74.19] 93.75} 84.37] 96.87] 84.37 
Percentage Difference between None 

and ‘Three Organizations 32.64] 25.67} 40.02) 44.57] 39.24] 31.01 
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TABLE 4: Party Orientation in Percentages by Organizational Membership 


(Those Answering) 


REPUBLICAN | DEMOCRATIC] INDEPENDENT 
No Organization (140) 16.42 75.00 8.57 °* 
One Organization (99) 20.20 66.66 13.13 
Two Organizations (60) 25.00 56.66 18,33 
Three Organizations (30) 23.33 50.00 26.67 
Difference between None and 
Three Organizations +6.91 —25.00 +18,10 


We were also interested in determin- 
ing whether the S$ factor influenced party 
membership. The respondents were asked 
whether they considered themselves Dem- 
ocrats, Republicans, or independents. 
Table 4 gives the results of this question, 
according to organizational membership. 

Here also there is a definite progression 
and pattern. The proportion claiming to 
be independent steadily increases as or- 
ganizational membership increases. With 
organizational membership, the percent- 
age considering themselves Democratic 
decreases regularly and the percentage 
considering themselves Republican in- 
creases steadily, except for those who be- 
long to three or more organizations. In 
the latter case, they seem to switch to 
independent status more than to Repub- 
lican affiliation. 

Organizational membership, instead of 
assuring conformity, seems to encourage 
diversity. It is believed that this is due 
to the conflict of opinions in the market- 
place of the organizations. The conflict 
of ideas would encourage the voter to 
question former conformity and encour- 
age him to a new diversity. Since there 
is a diversity of ideas, one idea must not 
be entirely right and another idea entirely 
wrong. We have here what could be 
called the socialization of change. Change 
is a social process and does not take place 


in a vacuum, without social interaction. 

The Negro respondents then were 
asked if they had ever switched parties. 
Table 5 gives the percentages of those 
switching parties according to organi- 
zational membership. 

It is obvious not only that the per- 
centage of independents increases a: or- 
ganization membership increases but also 
that those who consider themselves Re- 
publicans or Democrats are more apt 
to switch party allegiance. Our hypo- 
thesis, then, is that allegiance and regu- 
larity decrease as participation in organi- 
zations increase. 

Further research needs to be done to 
determine whether the S$ factor has simi- 
lar results in other environments. Do 
Whites show the same tendencies as Ne- 
groes? Do the foreign-born show the 
same tendencies in this respect as the 
native-born? Do New Englanders show 
the same results as Southerners? These 
data may point to an important break- 
through in political knowledge but they 
need confirmation from studies of other 
groups of voters. The authors would wel- 
come comments on these results by in- 
terested persons. 

John B. McConaughy 
University of South Carolina 
and John H. Gauntlett 
Legislative Reference Service 


TABLE 5: Per Cent Switching Parties by Organizational Membership 


SWITCHED NO SWITCH 
-No Organization (146) 17.80 82.20 
One Organization (92) 30.43 69.56 
Two Organizations (48) 39,58 60.41 
Three Organizations (24) 50.00 50.00 
Difference between None and 
Three Organizations +32,20 —32.20 
MAY, 1960 17 
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Political Decision-Making in 
North Carolina Cities 


This is both a report of research in progress and a commentary on the vari- 
ous approaches to the study of decision-making. The essential question asked by 
the current project is, “How (or by what processes) are decisions made?” Data 
is being obtained primarily through the use of observers, and the results are 
expected to support one or another of several hypotheses on the nature of com- 
munity elites. The article originally appeared in ResEaARCH Previews, VII 
(January, 1960), pp. 15-20, a publication of the University of North Carolina’s 


Institute for Research in Social Science. 


In the summer of 1959, work was be- 
gun on a two-years’ study of adminis- 
trative and political decision-making in 
a sample of North Carolina cities.!_ Until 
the publication of Floyd Hunter’s Com- 
munity Power Structure,’ political sci- 
entists regarded the study of local politics 
as strictly road-show, unworthy of serious 
and concerted academic concern. Al- 
though Hunter’s findings and interpre- 
tations have been warmly disputed, even 
his harshest critics concede that he has 
been responsible for restoring the study of 
community politics as an object of legiti- 
mate scholarly attention. Since Commun- 
ity Power Structure took its place on the 
bookshelves, a great many political scien- 
tists, using a wide variety of research 
techniques, have examined the politics of 
local communities in the United States 
(although, as one might suppose, most 
of the research sites are within driving 
distance of major college campuses). 
These studies, in varying stages of com- 
pletion, are sure to map out what has 
long been the principal terra incognita 
of political science. This is another of 
those studies — with one major excep- 
tion. Whereas most studies are conducted 
from the outside looking in, this one is 
conducted from the inside looking out. 
This change of perspective, it is felt, will 
bring into sharp focus areas of decision- 


making which have hitherto been slighted. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTUAL 
ASSUMPTIONS AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 


Philosophers of science continually re- 
mind us that the language we use pro- 
foundly influences the kinds of theories 
we entertain about events and relation- 
ships in the world we observe. Currently, 
behavioral scientists use many different 
languages with widely divergent rules of 
transformation and structure to describe, 
analyze, and formulate theories about 
human decision-making, both individual 
and organizational. Some languages are 
cast primarily in the psychological terms 
of affect; others feature the psycho- 
sociological concept of “role” and its 
correlates. Still another group of social 
scientists use such analytic dummies as 
rational economic man and his somewhat 
less brilliant twentieth-century cousins, 
game-theory man and statistical decision- 
making man, to frame their leading ex- 
planatory propositions. No one language, 
no one body of theory, can presently be 
regarded as unequivocally superior to its 
alternatives. In fact, one significant con- 
clusion we can draw from the diversity 
of “approaches” is that there are many 
different ways of looking at and theoriz- 
ing about the same body of observations. 
Until the various approaches are system- 
atically developed in more detail than 
currently prevails, it will surely be re- 


1 Much of the approach to community decision-making sketched here derives from the work of Prof. 


Robert A. Dahl of Yale University. 


2 Floyd Hunter. Community Power Structure. Chapel Hill: U. of North Carolina Press, 1953. 
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warding to retain different frames of ref- 
erence and to take some care to translate 
propositions formulated within one lin- 
guistic tradition to those derived from 
another. 

The conceptual schema used in this 
study derives predominantly from the 
work first done by Chester I. Barnard* 
and later developed by Herbert A. 
Simon.* Parallel to the Hobbesian axiom 
that action cannot occur at a distance 
is the Barnard-Simon notion that there 
can be no social influence without some 
form of communication. In their view, 
an instance of influence is concluded when 
one person-accepts as a premise govern- 
ing his future choice of behaviors an 
imperative, indicative, or predictive state- 
ment another transmits to him. What is 


_usually regarded as a “decision,” ¢.g., a 


statute or some other momentous declara- 
tion of public policy, thus emerges as 
merely one stage, “frozen” in time for 
analytic convenience, in an extended 
series involving the flow, acceptance, and 
rejection of many discrete decisional 
premises. Thus stated, the question 
“Who makes the decisions?” is very near- 
ly operationally vapid. The more fruit- 
ful question is “How (or by what proc- 
esses) are decisions made?” 

When the problems of ‘“‘decision-mak- 
ing” and influence are stated in these 
terms, attention is pin-pointed upon some 
features that are not noticeably promi- 
nent in alternative conceptual formula- 
tions. In viewing decision-making as an 
organizational process, one asks such 
questions as: 

(1) Who raises problems to the 
threshold of public attention? Do some 
succeed where others fail? 

(2) Who proposes alternatives for 
consideration by public officials—bureau- 
crats, elected legislators, business leaders, 
“reform” groups? 

(3) How many alternatives are pro- 
posed? Are all those proposed eventually 
considered, or are some weeded out so 
that decision-makers have only a small 


number on their agenda? If so, what 
criteria are used in sloughing off the “un- 
desirable” alternatives — their predicted 
offensiveness to politically active groups, 
excessive social or economic cost (other 
objectives considered desirable might 
have to be curtailed if certain alternatives 
are chosen) ? 


(4) Who clarifies the costs and utili- 
ties expected of any given alternative — 
governmental bureaucrats, private re- 
search firms? Are the initial preferences 
of others changed in the process, or do 
they remain unconvinced? 

(5) How is the support of others se- 
cured for certain alternatives favored by 
some set of initiators — by allowing them 
to insert decisional premises of their own, 
by letting them veto, tacitly or formally, 
some alternatives of relatively low prior- 
ity to the initiators? 

(6) Which alternatives are con- 
tested? Which pass without opposition? 


By no means is this a typologically 
complete list; it suggests only some of the 
questions that merit attention in analyz- 
ing community decisions. One might 
note, however, that successfully answer- 
ing such questions as these will enable 
identification of the people who influence 
decision commonly regarded as “politi- 
cal” in nature. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


This sort of detailed information about 
decisions is surprisingly hard to elicit by 
conventional interview and questionnaire 
techniques. Some of the reasons are ob- 
vious: human beings have fallible and in- 
complete memories; they are at “sixes 
and sevens” over what seem to be the 
simplest and least ambiguous matters of 
factual recall; and, most important of 
all, it is often perilous to convert the de- 
scriptive language used by lay personnel 
(the object-language) into the terms 
social scientists find convenient (their 
pragmatic meta-language). Rather than 
lean entirely upon retrospective, after- 


8 Chester I. Barnard. The Functions of the Executive. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1938. 
*Herbert A. Simon. Administrative Bebavior. N.Y.: MacMillan, 1945. 
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the-fact interviews to reconstruct de- 
cisional processes, or upon informant 
ratings to compile a sample of “‘ccommun- 
ity influentials,” this research design uses 
a specially-trained ohserver® to chart the 
channels pursued by the various factual 
and value decision-premises that eventu- 
ally culminate in authoritative govern- 
mental decisions. 

Each time a decisional premise is ac- 
cepted by a recipient — who may be a 
legislator, a bureaucrat, a mayor, a busi- 
nessman, the leader of a political party, 
or the head of a civic association — an 
instance of influence has occurred. Each 
time a premise is rejected, an attempt at 
influence has failed. These instances are 
recorded by the observer on standardized 
coding sheets, while rotating observations 
periodically among a sample of a half- 
dozen or so governmental administrators. 
The design affords an opportunity to view 
the processes of government choice in 
vivo, rather than the usual vitro of the 
survey questionnaire. 

Recorded observations are supple- 
mented by interviews of two major ty 
The first is carried out largely by the 
observer, who interviews administrators 
in order to reconstruct the flow of prem- 
ises intervening between observations. 
All the observations provide is a set of 
snapshots taken at more or less regularly- 
spaced intervals; they are not a continu- 
ous record of unfolding events. The 
second involves interviews with decisional 
participants excluded from the sample 
for observation — aldermen, party offi- 
cials, and representatives of various 
interest groups. These interviews are 
rather lengthy, turn on the detailed dis- 
cussion of a particular set of decisions, 
and are deliberately left open-ended. 


PREDICTED RESULTS 


Methodological: Some political scien- 
tists are currently quite sceptical about 
the value of power-attribution or power- 
nomination techniques as devices for 
identifying influentials.® For this study, 
a slate of communities was chosen in 
which full-fledged or partial attribution 
studies had previously been conducted, 
If both techniques turn up roughly the 
same set of leaders, then the validity of 
the attribution technique will have been 
confirmed. If the lists are disparate, 
then behavioral scientists interested in re- 
search design will have some comparative 
data indicating which benefits and dis. 
advantages may be expected of alternate 
programs of research. To avoid pre- 
judging the evidence, no member of this 
project will see the results of the attribv- 
tion studies until after research is con- 


cluded. 


Administrative Behavior and Decision- 
Making: Information gleaned from this 
research should provide tolerably accu- 
rate tests for some hypotheses currently 
floating around the general literature o 
administration, totally unsupported by 
any data. One sample set of hypothes: 
confirmed by the project director in an- 
other setting is that subordinate influenc 
over hierarchial superiors is maximize 
on unprecedented, “risky” decisions ani 
that superior influence over subordinate 
is maximized in repetitive and recurrent 
choices. 


Community Political Systems: Though 
important in their own right, the pre 
vious two points are preliminary to tk 
next bout. The crucial question is thi 
What sort of political system do th 


5 In Summer, 1959, David L. Mundy of the Psychology Department at the University of North Cae 
lina served as observer. Mr. Mundy performed his job with extraordinary competence and verve. 


6 Notably Robert A. Dahl, “Hierarchy, Democracy and Bargaining in Politics and Economics,” # 
Research Frontiers in Politics and Government (Brookings Lectures, 1955), pp. 53-55, and the refer 
ences cited there. Some sociologists are also sceptical. See Robert K. Merton, “Patterns of Influenc# 
Local and Cosmopolitan Influentials,” in Social Theory and Social Structure (Revised Ed.), Glence 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1955, pp. 386-420; and Elihu Katz and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Personal Influenc 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955, pp. 149-61. They used an inventive and ingenious technique ¢ 
double confirmation to arrive at an estimate of the validity of the technique. When measured agai 
the most stringent conceptual standard, the overall validity of power nominations was quite |o* 
Disturbingly, it was the lowest of all in relation to “public affairs” decisions. 
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observed decisional processes describe? 
The range of alternatives is enormous, and 
only some of the major ones can be cata- 
logued here. As an ab initio condition, 
one can categorically state the proposition 
that the distribution of influence over 
the formation of public policy is marked- 
ly skewed, i.e., that active competition 
over the values dispensed by authoritative 
officials devolves upon a numerically in- 
significant proportion of the entire popu- 
lation. However compelling the state of 
complete political equality (a leaderless 
system) may have been for normative 
political theory, it may be excluded as an 
alternative for describing and explaining 
the operation of real-world systems. 


But there are many other political 
systems besides purely egalitarian ones. 
Here are a few: 


(1) The Undifferentiated Ruling 
Elite. This hypothesis, prominent in Floyd 
Hunter’s work, states that the power to 
propose, veto, and secure consent on all 
community decisions of any consequence 
rests with the top business leaders in the 
community. It is their preferences that 
authoritative choices ratify; governmental 
personnel merely supply legitimacy but 
exercise no independent power. If Hunt- 
er is correct, one would expect that: (a) 
top business leaders do not disagree about 
what policies the government is to adopt; 
(b) they register their preferences on all 
major decisions; (c) their preferences are 
translated into public policy whether or 
not they are opposed by others; and (d) 
they do not have to bargain or exchange 
any objects of preference with other social 
organizations in order to propose, veto, 
and secure consent on the policy alter- 
natives they prefer. 


(2) The Polynucleated Elite. This 
hypothesis, much less clearly stated than 
€ previous one, maintains that there are 
a number of leadership cliques with a 
high potential for exerting influence over 
governmental decisions. There seem to be 


two fundamental variants of the hypoth- 
esis. One is that the various hierarchies 
or quasi-hierarchies which compose the 
elite have developed a sort of condomin- 
ium. Each has its own sphere of influence 
staked out over a certain scope of deci- 
sions: one may rule over urban redevelop- 
ment, another over elections or other 
recruitment decisions, and a third over 
education policy. All are bound by a 
tacit agreement not to get in one an- 
other’s way. 

The second adopts the major premise, 
but claims that a covert or overt nucleus 
of individuals overlaps the various func- 
tional groups and coordinates their strate- 
gies. (Hunter sometimes winds up say- 
ing this.) Another sub-variant claims 
that government bureaucrats adjust the 
strategies of the various groups. Still 
another proclaims that the coordinators 
are composed of the leadership stratum 
of the local party organization(s), who 
can always threaten to use their control 
over elections as weapons to bring about 
agreement when the elites disagree. 


(3) A Countervailing Elite System. 
Descriptions of countervailing elite sys- 
tems posit a multitude of social organiza- 
tions autonomous of one another, or 
largely so. From time to time, various 
such organizations have conflicting pref- 
erences over what policies the govern- 
ment should adopt. They may bargain 
with one another to achieve a mutually 
acceptable compromise,’ or governmental 
organizations may frame and enforce 
terms of agreement. Where disputes are 
irreconcilable through negotiations, com- 
petition among the leaders may be de- 
cided by popular elections, or as is more 
probable in one-party communities, by 
primary elections. This is the core no- 
tion in Riesman’s theory of interest 
groups. 


Benjamin Walter 


Department of Political Science 
University of North Carolina 


TIf bargaining becomes institutionalized, the countervailing elite system comes to resemble the poly- 


nucleated elite system. 
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Measuring Ideational Identity 


by Pairing Justices 


Similarities in beliefs among Supreme Court justices can be determined by 
comparing the voting behavior of any two of them, taking into account the 
clarity of issues, the formal circumstances of disagreement, and other factors. 
The method permits the use of qualitative as well as quantitative data. 


Although there is public familiarity 
with the practice of pairing judges, par- 
ticularly those who have sat on the Su- 
preme Court, behavioral scientists have 
made little use of pairing technique. It 
is suggested that this approach offers in- 
sights into the degree of ideational iden- 
tity among pairs of judges beyond that 
afforded by other easily utilized tech- 
niques. 

Pairing technique is based upon Pritch- 
ett’s method of bloc analysis but goes 
beyond it by enabling the student of 
judicial behavior to analyze intensely the 
areas of agreement or disagreement be- 
tween two judges voting on the same 
cases. Bloc analysis, in its most common 
form, does not specify the issues that 
divide or unite a pair of judges; also, 
a high percentage of agreement or dis- 
agreement does not necessarily imply a 
correspondingly high or low ratio of val- 
ue alignment. It may well be that despite 
a high percentage of agreement, two 
judges may deviate significantly from 
each other in value alignment. Thus, for 
example, Chief Justice Warren and Jus- 
tice Clark were in agreement on 75 per 
cent of the non-unanimous decisions in 
the October 1955 Term of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, but 12 of their 13 disagree- 
ments were in cases involving civil liber- 
ties issues or construction of federal stat- 
utes with regard to employer-employee 
relationships, among which were a sig- 
nificant number of the most important 
decisions handed down during that par- 
ticular term. 

The voting behavior of Justices Black 
and Douglas during the first six terms of 
the Warren Court may be used to illus- 
trate the value of pairing technique as 
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a tool for the study of judicial be- 
havior. Over this period their ratio of 
agreement in non-unanimous full opin- 
ion decisions was 82 per cent, ranging 
from a high of 88 per cent during the 
1957 Term to a low of 71 per cent in 
1954. At least one pair of justices, but 
no more than four pairs, in any given 
term had a higher percentage of agree- 
ment. By less than one per cent, however, 
the overall Black-Douglas percentage of 
agreement (82 per cent) exceeds that of 
any other pair, Frankfurter-Harlan and 
Warren-Black recording overall percen- 
tages a fraction over 81 per cent. 

Five interrelated indices are suggested 
for determining the degree of ideational 
identity between a pair of justices: 


(1) The clarity of the issue or issues 
that divides or unites the pair. This var- 
ies from case to case. In Barr v. Matteo 
(360 U. S. 564) the issue was clearly 
joined: 

On the one hand, the protection of 
the individual citizen against . . . op- 
pressive or malicious action on the part 
of the Federal government; and on the 
other, the protection of the public in- 
terest by shielding responsible govern- 
mental officers against the harassment 
and inevitable hazards of vindictive or 
ill-formed damage suits brought on ac- 
count of action taken in the exercise 
of their official responsibilities. 


In other instances, the value basis upon 
which a case is decided is not open to 
empirical analysis. This most commonly 
seems to result from the complexity or 
the technical character of the question 
at issue, or from the absence in a given 
case of an issue out of which meaningful 
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conflict arises. Thus, in Partmar Corp. v. 
Paramount Corp. (347 U. S. 89), the 
Court was faced with the task of ascer- 
taining, on the basis of an extremely com- 
plicated set of facts, whether or not the 
doctrine of collateral estoppel required 
dismissal of the petitioners counter-claims 
for treble damages in an action which 
originally arose out of a government an- 
titrust suit against Paramount. 

(2) The subject matter of the cases 
where the pair agrees or disagrees. The 
major categories into which the 70 dis- 
agreements of Black and Douglas during 
the first six terms of the Warren Court 
fall are civil liberties (18), provisions of 
the internal revenue code (13), and con- 
siderations of federalism (11). Each of 
these, uf course, can be divided into its 
relevant components. 

(3) The formal circumstances of dis- 
agreement. In their 70 disagreements, for 
example, Black cast 16 of the dissenting 
votes, Douglas 54. On 26 occasions, 
Douglas was the only dissenter among all 
participating justices, a circumstance in 
which Black found himself only twice. 
In 13 of his 54 dissents in which he was 
not joined by Black, Douglas did so 
without opinion. Black, however, dissent- 
ed without opinion on only three occa- 
sions. Relationships may also be estab- 
lished between ratio of dissent, dissents 
without opinion, etc., and the subject 
matter of the cases wherein they occur. 

(4) The relative importance of the 
case qua case. In many instances, this 
will be evident to the researcher. Norms 
for assessing the relative importance of 
Supreme Court decisions of dubious im- 


portance may be established by reference 
to their inclusion in the annual Ameri- 
can Political Science Review and Harvard 
Law Review surveys of the previous term 
of the Court. The extent of any reference 
in those surveys may be used as a further 
guide. An alternate plan might involve 
use of the Index to Legal Periodicals and 
the references to specific cases therein. 

(5) The conception held by each mem- 
ber of the pair toward the judicial func- 
tion. This consideration would appear to 
motivate or be motivated by substantive 
ideational conflicts in some instances. 
Thus, for example, it may be hypothesized 
that the extent to which Justice Black 
adheres to concepts of judicial restraint 
may be motivated at least in part by the 
premium he places upon the need for 
comity between the State and federal 
judicial systems. 

Although pairing technique is perhaps 
not as effortless as Pritchett’s block anal- 
ysis, neither does it require the statis- 
tical expertise demanded by content and 
scalogram analysis or game theory. Since 
pairing technique does not involve a rig- 
orously structured methodology, the re- 
searcher using it may utilize qualitative 
as well as quantitative data. As such, it 
may be considered a middle-ground ap- 
proach to the study of judicial behavior, 
lying between the extremes of exclusively 
quantitative analysis on the one hand 


and traditional methods of operation on 
the other. 


« Harold J. Spaeth 


Department of Political Science 
University of Detroit 


If social and psychological determinism were established as an accepted truth, 
our world would be transformed far more radically than was the teleological world 
of the classical and middle ages by the triumphs of mechanistic principles or those 
of natural selection. Our words—our modes of speech and thought—would be 
transformed in literally unimaginable ways; the notions of choice, of voluntary 

action, of responsibility, freedom, are so deeply embedded in our outlook, that our 
new life, as creatures in a world genuinely lacking these concepts, can, I should 


maintain, literally not be conceived by us. 


Isaiah Berlin, in Historical Inevitability (London: Oxford U. Press, 1954), p. 75. 
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The Committee on Problems of the American 


Community 


A new project recently undertaken by 
the Brookings Institution seeks to narrow 
the gap between the social science re- 
pawl and the practitioner who has the 
responsibility for dealing with social 
problems. This project, the Committee 
on Problems of the American Commun- 
ity (CPAC), is directed by Dr. Herbert 
E. Striner, with the assistance of Miss 
Barbara Kemp. 

The CPAC committee members are 
Robert T. Bower, Director, Bureau of 
Social Science Research; Detlev W. Bronk, 
President, National Academy of Sciences, 
National Research Council; Ralph W. 
Burhoe, Executive Officer, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; Robert D. 
Calkins, President, The Brookings Insti- 
tution; Robert A. Dahl, Professor of 
Political Science, Yale University; Henry 
DuFlon, Executive Director, McKinsey 
Foundation; Frank Fremont-Smith, Med- 
ical Director, Josiah Macy Foundation; 
George Gallup, Director, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion; Pendleton Her- 
ring, President, Social Science Research 
Council; Hudson Hoagland, Executive 
Director, Worcester (Mass.) Foundation 
for Experimental Biology; Clyde Kluck- 
hohn, Professor of Anthropology, Har- 
vard University; Agnes E. Meyer, author 
and lecturer; Max F. Millikan, Director, 
Center for International Studies, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; James 
M. Mitchell, Director, Conference Pro- 
gram on Public Affairs, The Brookings 
Institution; Harlow Shapley, astronomer; 
and Ellen Winston, Commissioner, State 
Board of Public Welfare, North Carolina. 

In its first year of work, the study 
staff of the CPAC will first familiarize 
itself with the area in which it will be 
working, and secondly develop means and 
techniques that will aid communities in- 
volved in problems stemming from social 
aspects of housing. These techniques will 
then be applied in specific community 
projects, both to test the value of the 
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techniques and to provide the community 
in question with a better program. 

The CPAC problem was first set forth 
as concerning “the social aspects of hous- 
ing.” It is actually a combination of two 
major, underlying problems: that of com- 
munication and that of application. Con- 
cern is with the manner in which social 
science research, or knowledge, can be 
brought to bear on the solution of social 
problems, and additionally, the manner in 
which social institutions (governmental 
as well as private) can be best stimulated, 
organized, or developed to apply the 
knowledge available from social science 
research. These two concerns are inter- 
related but call for individual attention 
and analysis. 

The work thus far has suggested the 
use of various techniques for communi- 
cating effectively to different types of 
audiences, as well as the development of 
training methods, conference programs, 
and university-based urban institutes that 
would more effectively relate social sci- 
ence research to problem-solving. Vari- 
ous such techniques will be tested and 
utilized in several communities. Again, 
emphasis is being placed on the two-way 
nature of the communication process: 2 
better understanding by the practitioner 
of the contributions that many social 
science fields can make to his decision- 
making process, and a better understand- 
ing by the researcher of the focus and 
short-run as well as long-run needs of 
the practitioner. In the field of urban 
problems, such an awareness and concern 
is critical to the development of properly 
broad and imaginative community de- 


velopment programs, as well as the pro- | 


duction of research that can be communi- 
cated quickly and easily to the logical 
users of such knowledge. 


Herbert E. Striner 


The Brookings Institution 
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Annotated BIBLIOGRAPHY on Policy Research 
and Political Behavior 


(Selection based upon a search of journals published or received in this 
country since the preceding issue of PROD, books recently published, and gov- 
ernment documents and fugitive materials recently published. New issues of 
240 journals are currently surveyed.) 


Aters-MoNTALVO, M., “Social Systems: Analysis of Supervised Agricultural Credit in an Andean 
Community.” Rural Soc., XXV (March ’60), 51-64. Analyzes directed social and cultural change 
in terms of goals, norms, sanctions, and power, as operative in a small agricultural organization. 

Ausert, V., “Change in Social Affairs.” Inquiry, II (Spring ’59), 1-24. Distinguishes among random 
responses precipitated by ignorance, devices rationally used to ensure the existence of chance in 
social matters, and chance theories. Outlines their functions, ¢.g., communication with the super- 
natural, innovation and creativity, representativity, equality and justice. 

Baur, E. J., “Public Opinion and the Primary Group.” Amer. Soc. R., XXV (April 60), 208-19. 
Surveys research and theory on social factors in opinion change, posits a conceptual model, and 
gives a preliminary report of present testing of the model by a panel survey of rural groups. 

Benpix, R. Max Weber: An Intellectual Portrait. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1960, $5.75. Study 
of Weber’s writings, emphasizing his empirical works. 

BerxowrTz, L., “Some Factors Affecting the Reduction of Overt Hostility.” J. of Abnormal and Social 
Psych., LX (Jan. ’60), 14-21. Experimental demonstration that “negative relationships between 
initial and subsequent unfriendliness resulted from guilt feelings created by the first hostility reaction.” 

Bram, T. L., “Social Structure and Information Exposure in Rural Brasil.” Rural Soc., XXV (March 
60), 65-75. Questionnaires and field study suggest that patterns of information exposure related 
to status in the socio-economic structure have developed in rural Brazilian towns. 

Baraca, G., “La Rottura di un Circulo Vizioso Depressivo.” In La Scuola in Azione, Varese, Italy: Soc. 
Tip. “Multa Paucis,” 1959, nos. 3, 4, 5. Analysis of the political and social economy of a depressed 
area (Gela, Sicily) in an attempt to discover a formula for breaking the vicious circle of under- 
development. 

Brown, D. F. The Growth of Democratic Government. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959, 
$3.25. Comparative analysis of cabinet governments, majority-system parliaments, second-ballot 
parliaments, proportioned parliaments, presidential government, and semi-independent congresses. 

Brzezinski, Z. K. The Soviet Bloc, Unity and Conflict. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1960, 
$7.75. Role of ideology and power in relations among Communist states since 1945, contrasting 
bloc relations and the unifying role of Russia under Stalin with the present situation. 

Butter, D. E., ed. Elections Abroad. N.Y.: St. Martin’s Press, 1960, $5.50. Analysis of elections in 
France, Poland, Ireland, and South Africa, in comparison with those countries’ divergent political 
traditions, institutions, and socio-economic backgrounds. 

CampBeELL, D. T., “Methodological Suggestions from a Comparative Psychology of Knowledge Proc- 
esses.” Inquiry, II (Autumn °59), 152-82. A comparative psychology of knowledge processes is 
offered as one aspect of a proposed “empirical science of induction”; methodological suggestions 
relevant to several chronic problems in social science are made, including the publication of negative 
results from novel explorations, operational diagnosis of dispositions, the status of persons as social 
entities, etc. 

Carrasco, P. Land and Polity in Tibet. Seattle: U. of Washington Press, 1959, $5.75. Analyzes the 
relations of the Tibetan land tenure system to political organization. 

Cater, D., “Today’s Drafting of Tomorrow’s History.” University, I (Spring ’60), 9-11. “The 
historical record being compiled from the pronouncements of our statesmen has long since been 
divorced from the fact .... we have become preoccupied with moving ahead of the event rather 
than at a respectful distance behind it.” 

Cropszy, J., “On the Relation of Political Science and Economics,” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., LIV (March 
60), 3-14. Finds that relation to lie in the origin of economics in political philosophy; ‘Political 
science inherited as its content the ministerial questions pertaining to the support of the essentially 
economic order of society.” 

Crosssow. Readers’ attention is called to this London (22 St. Giles High St.) quarterly journal 
of politics, now in its fourth year, for its lively portraiture of parliamentary life from the inside. 
“The Bow Group is primarily a research organisation. It enables young men and women with Right 
Wing views to collaborate in studying political and social problems.” 

Dani, R. A., M. Hame, and P. F. Lazarsrep. Social Science Research on Business. N.Y.: Columbia 
U. Press, 1960, $3.00. 
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Deutscn, K. W., “Toward an Inventory of Basic Trends and Patterns in Comparative and International 
Politics.” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., LIV (March ’60), 34-57. Attempts to draw together the historical, 
descriptive mode and the more analytic, behavioral mode of political study, noting the “‘interde. 
pendence of humanistic insights and social science measurements,” and presenting precise ways of 
inventorying types of states, types of situations, and the “typical behavior when a typical state and 
a typical situation meet.” 

Dycxman, J. W., “National Planning for Urban Renewal: The Paper Moon in the Cardboard Sky.” 
J. of the Amer. Inst. of Planners, XXVI (Feb. ’60), 49-59. A rebirth of interest in national plan- 
ning has made little headway in an economy in which “local governments have few economic power 
and in which the national government has no place for renewal in its plans and pursues simultaneously 
conflicting economic policies.” 

Epincer, L. J., “Post-Totalitarian Leadership Elites in the German Federal Republic.” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., 
LIV (March °60), 58-82. The supposed denazification of German leadership was never effective 
because “There simply was no counter-elite source of qualified people to assume these tasks” — 
government, diplomatic service, economic activity, military establishment. 

Ersinper, H., “A Straight Look at the Encyclopaedia Britannica.” Forum, III (Winter ’60), 20-25. 
Finds this monumental work in serious part antiquated, inaccurate in a number of particulars, and 
slighting in its treatment of many new developments. 

FicHTENAU, H., “Political Morals in the Medieval West.” Diogenes, #29 (Spring ’60), 42-55. Studies 
the “great continuity of terms in political morals, from Augustus to the Christian coronation orders, 
and not only of terms but also of maxims, which tried to give the ideals a practical application.” 

Faus, H., “The Danish National Institute of Social Research.” Acta Soc., IV (#4, 59), 55-59. A 
governmentally-established body providing social data bearing on the preparation of new legislation 
and evaluating effects of existing programs. 

Frymier, J. R., “Aural Perceptions of Authoritarians in Different Cultural Situations.” J. of Experi- 
mental Ed., XXVIII (Dec. °59), 163-69. “Persons from different cultural situations seem to per- 
ceive the same sounds differently.” Authoritarians generally have fewer and less accurate percep- 
tions, are less able to assert their independence. 

GmseEL, J., “American Denazification and German Local Politics, 1945-1949: A Case Study in Mar- 
burg.” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., LIV (March ’60), 83-105. At the local level, denazification failed either 
to remove former Nazi’s from politics and administration or, in the short run, “to provide condi- 
tions under which a more democratic life could grow and flourish.” 

Gotp, D., and J. R. ScommpHauser, “Urbanization and Party Competition: The Case of Iowa.” Mii- 
west J. of Pol. Sci., IV (Feb. ’60), 62-75. Finds no “simple positive association between the degree 
of urbanization and the intensity of party competition,” suggests that it is doubtful if such a reli- 
tionship exists generally in the U. S. 

Goopman, E. R. The Soviet Design for a World State. N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 1960, $6.75. Analyzes 
many Communist writings, clearly depicts the continuing Soviet “grand design” for reshaping 
the world and the nature of man, questions the adequacy of Western knowledge about the Soviet 
system. 

Goutp, L. P. The Price of Survival. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959, $2.50. Historical 
review and assessment of the cold war, philosophical and psychological prospects of survival under 
present conditions. 

Greaves, H. R. G., “Political Theory Today.” Pol. Sci. Q., LXXV (March 60), 1-16. A critique of 
the “myth of a ‘value-free’ political science” and an approach to new political theory to give 
coherence and orientation to political studies. 

GrumM, J. G. Metropolitan Area Government. Lawrence, Kansas: U. of Kansas Governmental Research 
Center, 1959 (paper). Study of politics and government in metropolitan Toronto, first government- 
ally-unified urban area in North America. 

Haas, E. B., and P. H. Merkt, “Parliamentarians Against Ministers: The Case of Western Europea 
Union.” Intl. Organization, XIV (Winter ’60), 37-59. The role of the WEU in terms of a theory 
of regional integration; integration is hampered by failure of institutionalization and a lack of 
positive or even consistent ministerial policy. 

Hanpy, R., “The Genetic Fallacy and Naturalistic Ethics.” Inquiry, II (Spring 59), 25-33. Although 
several versions of “the” genetic fallacy are genuine fallacies, a naturalistic ethics need not commit 
them, and in some ways a genetic method can be pertinent to ethics. 

Harvey, O. J., and Consatvi, C., “Status and Conformity to Pressures in Informal Groups.” J. 0/ 
Abnormal and Social Psych., LX (March ’60), 182-87. Study of cliques in a school for delinquent boys 
found the leader the least conforming to group pressures, even less so than the lowest status member, 
while the second-ranking member was most conforming. 

Hemsroner, R. L. The Future as History. N.Y.: Harper, 1960, $4.00. America lies in the grip of his- 
torical forces that lead grimly to increasing collectivism of life and military bureaucracy within, 
and to growing strife between the have and have-not peoples. If America is to survive these forces, 
its traditional optimism must be tempered by the awareness that these currents are increasingly 
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against it. A sweeping and provocative interpretation. 


HorrMaN, S., ed. Contemporary Theory in International Relations. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1960, $4.95. Readings and commentaries. 

Hoover, R. C., “On Master Plans and Constitutions.” J. of Amer. Inst. of Planners, XXVI (Feb. 60), 
5-24. Socio-physical urban growth must be comprehensively.planned in terms of “end directions”; 
these directions or goals themselves must be carefully formulated in a process precisely specified 
by the author. 

Hovet, T., Jr. Bloc Politics in the United Nations. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1960. 
Analysis of the formalized yet “informal” structure of blocs and groups in the UN political process, 
based in part on study of all UN notes as a criteria for determining the degree of group cohesion; 
outlines implications for U.S. foreign policy. 

Howarp, M., ed. Soldiers and Governments: Nine Studies in Civil-Military Relations. Bloomington, 
Ind.: Indiana U. Press, 1959, $3.75 (1st U.S. printing). Studies summarizing the successes and 
failures of 27 nations in attempts to reconcile civilian authority with the military. 

Institute for International Order. Current Thought on Peace and War, | (Winter 60). A new 
quarterly digest of published materials and research in progress related to problems of world order 
and conflict, under such major headings as “Conflict and Order in International Relations,’ “Frame- 
work of International Relations,” “Force in International Relations,” “East-West Relations,” “Cur- 
rent Crisis Areas and Issues,” “Institutions Concerned with Research,” etc. Digests of c. 400 items 
are given. 

Josey, C. C., “The Teaching of Social Issues in Psychology.” J. of Human Relations, VIII (Winter ’60), 
169-75. Upholds the principle that psychologists — and other social scientists — should “‘make 
mans’ good and how it can be best obtained of central importance.” 

Karka, G. E., “Politische Landeskunde — Spanien und Portugal.” Neue pol. Literatur, V (#1, 60), 
cols. 37-46. Reviews seven recent works (U.S., German, Spanish) on political settings and develop- 
ments in Spain and Portugal. 

KatzeNnBAcK, E. L., Jr., “U.S. Military Policy and the Lesser Objectives.” Massachusetts R., I (Oct. 
59), 105-17. The military thinks in a series of finite futures, foreign-policy makers in terms of 
present crises; means of coordinating them must be devised. 

Kiem, M., “Our Adult World and its Roots in Infancy.” Human Relations, XII (#459), 291-303. 
A summary essay on the social behavior of people in terms of psychoanalytic findings and theories. 
LasswELL, H. D., “Political Constitution and Character.” Psychoanalysis and Psychoanalytic R., XLVI 
(Winter °59-’60), 3-18. Concerns “the connection between the constitution of a body politic and 
the character of the individual citizen . . . It is within the scope of possible research to examine 

the degree to which any personality system is self-perpetuating.” 

Legislative Drafting Research Fund, Columbia University. Index Digest of State Constitutions (2nd 
edition). N.Y¥.: Oceana, 1959, $20.00. All constitutional provisions in force as of Sept. 1, 1958 
(excepting Hawaii). 

LreuwEeNn, E. Arms and Politics in Latin America. N.Y.: Praeger, 1960, $4.75. Political and social 
role of the military in Latin America, patterns of military influence, and effects of U.S. military 
programs on these countries. 

Linver, L. H. The Rise of Current Complete National Bibliography. N.Y.: Scarecrow Press, 1959, 
$6.50. The contents, arrangement, and development of the complete national bibliographies in 
England, France, Germany, and the U.S., 1564-1939. 

Lystap, M. H., “Institutionalized Planning for Social Change.” Soc. and Social Research, XLIV (Jan.- 
Feb. ’60), 165-71. In a study of a community welfare planning body it was found that planning 
functions were less common than functions that set the stage for overcoming resistance to change, 
ie., public relations. 

MackenzigE, W. J. M., and K. Rosinson, eds. Five Elections in Africa. N.Y.: Oxford U. Press, 1960, 
$8.80. Studies of elections in eastern and western Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Senegal, and Kenya, 1956 
and 1957, emphasizing effects of mass media, constitutional factors, and analyzing campaigns with 
reference to the British system. 

Mackinnon, W. J., “Behavioral Research and Intergroup Communication.” J. of Psych., XLIX 
(April ’60), 339-48. Describes various communications systems, suggesting that anonymity of 
communicators might free communication from the restraining forces of social-psychological and 
economic sanctions. 

MENDELSON, E. M., “Religion and Authority in Modern Burma.” World Today, XVI (March ’60), 
110-18. Buddhism plays an important but largely secret part in shaping Burmese political behavior; 
the highest values are held to lie in monkhood and religious law, and political leaders are all but 
required to protect and purify religion. 

MeyNnaup, J., “Methodological Uncertainties in Political Science.” Inquiry, II (Summer °59), 89-106. 
A summary of the most important themes — fields of political science, types of political analysis, 
methods, social mathematics — of Meynaud’s book, Introduction a la Science Politique (Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1959). 
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Moss, C. S., “Current and Projected Status of Semantic Differential Research.” Psych. Record, X 
(Jan. °60), 47-54. Emphasizes developments in studies of cross-cultural meaning systems; a survey 
of a field not generally familiar to political scientists. 

Nevusrapt, R. E. Presidential Power. N.Y.: Wiley, 1960, $5.95. The politics of personal power: the 
use of persuasiveness and public prestige, and illustrations from crises situations facing recent 
administrations. 

“The New ‘Comrades Courts.’” East Europe, IX (April '60), 20-26. The recent rebirth of citizens 
courts to curb anti-social behavior in the Communist nations, typical cases and procedures, problems, 
and criticism by the Communist judiciaries. 

Newman, K. J., “The Dyarchic Pattern of Government and Pakistan’s Problems.” Pol. Sci. Q., LXXV 
(March °60), 94-108. Institutional history, autocratic residues in the Pakistan constitution, the 
decay of the party system, and the recent return to the policy of “democracy by installments.” 

Nixon, R. B., “Factors Related to Freedom in National Press Systems.” Journalism Q., XXXVII 
(Winter °60), 13-28. Cross-country comparison of urbanization, literacy, media participation, and 
political participation variables in 85 national press systems, indicating that socio-economic and 
cultural factors are closely related to the degrees of freedom reported in earlier surveys. 

Norpsxoc, J. E. Social Change. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1960, $7.50. Essays from various sources on 
population growth, technological advances, ideologies, economic and political changes, etc. 

Norton, P. L., ed. Urban Problems and Techniques No. 1. West Trenton, N.J.: Chandler-Davis, 1959, 
$4.50. Twelve articles on metropolitan research and planning related to business, recreation, utilities, 
services, etc. 

Parsons, S. O., and W. B. Wart, “Automation and Personnel Inventory.” Personnel J., XXXVIII 
(April °60), 413-17. Skills Inventory data on 7,000 employees used by computer in selecting can- 
didates for specific openings. 

“Research Roundup.” Intl. Executive, Il (Winter ’60), 37. A new feature of this journal, in which 
are reported research projects by universities, foundations, and other bodies that are significant for 
international management. 

Ropman, H., “On Understanding Lower-Class Behaviour.” Social and Econ. Studies, VIII (Dec. ’59), 
441-50. The “middle-class” social scientist is handicapped by his stereotypes of the “lower class’; 
the so-called behavioral and value “problems” of the lower class are more understandable “‘as solution: 
of the lower class to problems that they face in the social, economic, and perhaps legal and political 
spheres of life.” 

Rosz, E., “The English Record of a Natural Sociology.” Amer. Soc. R., XXV (April ’60), 193-208. 
A “natural sociology” is a collection of the meanings of words of ordinary language relating w 
persons and society; finds that “In spite of profound changes in the semantic record, a constant 
scheme of sociological awareness appears to have been fitted to the English language.” 

Rostow, E. V. Planning for Freedom: The Public Law of American Capitalism. New Haven: Yale U. 
Press, 1959, $6.00. Survey and appraisal of legal mechanism intended to control American economic 
life, review of the impact of the Keynesian Revolution on law. 

Rostrow, E. V., “To Whom and for What Ends is Corporate Management Responsible?” In E. . 
Mason, ed., The Corporation in Modern Society, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1959, pp. 46-71, 
$6.75 (paper, $3.50). Analyzes problems arising from the relative freedom from stockholder re- 
straint enjoyed by directors of most large corporations, concluding that we have no more reliable 
guide for the conduct of these directors than the almost-forgotten one of making profits for stock- 
holders. 

Rostow, W. W. The United States in the World Arena. N.Y.: Harper, 1960, $8.75. The interplay 
between American society and world affairs, past, present, and future, with special reference t 
military and foreign policy. 

RorHMaN, S., “Systematic Political Theory: Observations on the Group Approach.” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., 
LIV (March 60), 15-33. “The failure of group theory to serve as an adequate guide to research 
is the result both of the logical inconsistencies of its propositions and of its inability to explain 
what it purports to explain.” 

Russert, R. W., “Roles for Psychologists in the ‘Maintenance of Peace.’”” Amer. Psychologist, XV 
(Feb. 60), 95-112. Defines “maintenance of peace” in terms of current practices, outlines present 
and proposed contributions of psychologists in research and application, suggests a coordination pro- 
gram for the American Psychological Association. 

Secerstrept, T. T., “The Nature of Social Reality.” Acta Soc., IV (#4, 59), 1-28. Sociology hw 
no “comprehensive, basic sociological theory,” a lack “that souls in the aptitude for making con- 
cepts ad boc.” Presents at length the means by which the “construct-field” can be systematized and 
related to the “perception-field.” 

Servin, H. C., and W. O. Hacstrom, “Determinants of Support for Civil Liberties.” Br. J. of Soc., XJ 
(March ’60), 51-73. Uses U.S. data to explore ways in which university education changes student! 
support for individual liberties and civil rights, notes that legal guarantees of individual freedom 
remain effective even when only a minority voices approval of them. 
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SHARKEY, R. P. Money, Class, and Party. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959, $5.50. Analyzes 
national government financial policies, 1862-70, criticizes the Beard interpretation of the “Second 
American Revolution.” 

SpinraD, W., “Correlates of Trade Union Participation: A Summary of the Literature.” Amer. 
Soc. R., XXV (April ’60), 237-44.: Variables are of three interrelated classes: objective conditions of 
job and residence, personal associations, and personal orientations. Criticizes theories of unions for 
their lack of attention to union activists. 

SrurMEY, S. G., “Patents and Progress in Radio.” Manchester School of Econ. and Social Studies, 
XXVIII (Jan. 60), 19-36. In this case, at least, »2cent monopolies have had little value in promot- 
ing technical progress or innovation in general; “favorable effect requires that the patent be timed 
in relation to the innovation, not to the invention as is customary.” 

Swirt, R. N., “The United Nations and its Public.” Intl. Organization, XIV (Winter ’60), 60-91. 
Debates and controversies over the existence and operation of the UN’s Office of Public Information. 

$zasz, T. S., “The Myth of Mental Illness.” Amer. Psychologist, XV (Feb. 60), 113-18. The concept 
of mental illness “is a true heir to religious myths in general . . .; the role of all these belief systems 
was to act as social tranquilizers,” to allow man to avoid the essential problem of what to do with 
himself. 

TeNNESSEN, H., “On Worthwhile Hypotheses.” Inquiry, II (Autumn 59), 183-98. “The threat of 
insignificance is especially imminent within relatively new and ‘soft’ sciences,” the science of com- 
munication being dealt with in particular under such headings as “Factual Triviality and Tenability,” 
“Factual Audacity,” “Formal Triviality.” 

Urmer, S. S., “An Empirical Analysis of Selected Aspects of Lawmaking of the United States Supreme 
Court.” J. of Public Law, VIII (#2, °59), 414-36. Overruling, questioning, and modifying opinions 
of the Supreme Court from 1790 to 1954, noting their great increase since 1925. 

“The United States Invents a New Way to Grow.” Business Week, #1586 (Jan. 23, 60), 52-62, ff. 
Economic growth must occur in the U.S., and is a result of two fundamental sets of factors, cultural 
and economic; it is difficult to measure such growth, however, and there are serious problems in 
maintaining maximum growth without slipping into inflation or stagnation. 

Uyenara, C. H. Leftwing Social Movements in Japan. Rutland, Vt.: Charles Tuttle, 1960, $9.75. 
An extensive annotated bibliography of English-language materials on Japanese socialism from 
WW I to the present. 

Waker, D. B., “The Age Factor in the 1958 Congressional Elections.” Midwest J. of Pol. Sci., IV 
(Feb. 60), 1-26. Finds age a “factor conditioning the process of political selection,” e¢.g., “safe” 
district candidates were older, undefeated Republicans from the South were younger, etc. 

Zaniski, R., “Party Factions and Comparative Politics: Some Preliminary Observations.” Midwest J. of 
Pol. Sci., IV (Feb. ’60), 27-51. Parties constitute a government system in miniature; defines and 
categorizes party factions in various nations, their relations to electoral and party systems, to party 
and social structure, and posits a new field of comparative research. 


IN THE NEWS continued from p. 2 


PROGRAMS: Survey Research Center will hold Summer Inst. in Survey Research 
Techniques 20 June to 13 Aug., incl. courses in “Analysis of Survey Data,” “Survey 
Research Methods,” and a “Workshop in Survey Research Techniques.” * * * 
Center for Research on Conflict Resolution, U. of Mich., will hold conference May 
12-14 on the place of theory in intl. relations; the Center, headed by Robert Angell, 
is planning or conducting research on “Value Systems, For. Policy, and Soviet- 
American Coexistence” (R. Angell, J. D. Singer), “Econ. Consequences of Disarma- 
ment” (E. Benoit), “Multidimensional Scaling of Intl. Attitudes” (R. Hefner, D. 
Katz), “Indices of Intl. Interaction” (K. Deutsch). * * * Bureau of Applied Soc. 
Research has released ’58-’59 report, outlining current research, publications. Among 
current projects are: study of business, labor, govtl. elite opinion on war-prevention 
powers for UN, based on questionnaires; computer simulation of voter behavior over 
long periods; analysis of public opinion as a causal factor in history; study of prob- 
lems in determining usefulness of soc. research; analysis of major methodological 
problems raised by current soc. research, codification of procedures employed; devel- 
opment of new methods for study of mass phenomena by computer simulation. 
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Report of the Special Committee 


The vice president of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation suggests a simplified 
procedure for reporting on the status and needs of scientific activity “X.” It is 
hoped that his proposal will meet the favor of government agencies, research 
institutes, and foundations. The article originally appeared in SciENCE, Vol. 130 
(November 20, 1959), pp. 1390-91, and is reprinted by permission. 


Various organizations — foundations, 
government agencies, research institutes, 
universities—from time to time face the 
question: Should we or should we not 
undertake a new or a much larger and 
more intensified program of activity “X.” 
Now X may stand for “the design and 
construction of a much larger, faster, and 
more flexible computer,” or “‘a crash at- 
tack on cancer,” or “‘an adequate program 
in oceanography,” or “the building of a 
larger radio telescope,” or “structural 
studies of proteins,” or the production of 
“a higher energy linear accelerator,” or 
“long-range studies of the genetic effects 
of x-rays,” or “boring a hole through the 
earth’s crust,” or “arctic and antarctic 
research,” or “a large new attack on at- 
mospheric physics,” or “‘an improved pro- 
gram for mental health,” or “the con- 
quest of space,” or—well, you get the 
idea. 

A common procedure is to set up a 
Special Committee of experts on X in 
order to find out whether X is a good 
idea. This committee is, characteristically, 
national or even international in scope, 
is formed of external experts of recog- 
nized standing (external as regards the 
agency in question but most emphatically 
internal as regards X), and always con- 
tains a comforting proportion of what 
might be called right names. These are 
men intensively interested in X, often 
with lifelong dedication to X, and some- 
times with a recognizably fanatic con- 
centration of interest on X. Quite clearly, 
they are just the lads to ask if you want 
to know whether X is a good idea. 

To support the work of this commit- 
tee, an appropriation is obtained, ranging 
from, say, $10,000 to $25,000 in the 
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case of timid and inexperienced groups, 
to $200,000 to $500,000 or more in the 
case of far-sighted and imaginative 
groups. 


This money is used by the Special Com- 
mittee to finance a “Feasibility Study.” 

Each such feasibility study results, 
after a period of months or even years, 
in a Report. This Report usually opens 
or closes with a short Summary Report, 
and also includes a long and impressive 
technical section, complete with charts, 
tables, quotations, footnotes, and so on. 


This now almost standard procedure 
requires both time and money. It is, 
furthermore, embarrassingly true that 
those at the decision level may be im- 
pressed, but seldom are enlightened, by 
the long technical section, and therefore 
they usually have to depend largely on 
the Summary Report. 


Having arrived at this point in de- 
scribing the procedure of special com- 
mittees to study the feasibility and im- 
portance of placing more emphasis on X, 
one is suddenly struck with an idea. Could 
this whole procedure not be simplified, 
made more prompt, more efficient, and 
less expensive? 

Having had the unusual privilege of 
reading a good many such documents, | 
would like to suggest the possibility that, 
at least in many instances, these special 
committees, and their feasibility studies, 
can be eliminated entirely. 

This does, of course, involve foreswear- 
ing the intellectual luxury of the long 
Technical Appendix. (Many years ago 
the then president of the University of 
Virginia, Edwin A. Alderman, described 
a tea as a social event designed to give 
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minimum pleasure to the maximum num- 
ber of persons. The Technical Appendix 
to a report stands at the other end of 
the spectrum, since it gives maximum 
pleasure to the minimum number of 
persons. In certain limiting cases of what 
might be called a “Pure Technical Appen- 
dix,” the contents give extreme pleasure 
but to the author only.) The shorter 
procedure, which I wish to suggest, con- 
sists of utilizing a standard, universal 
form (presently to be available at two 
cents a copy in lots of ten or more) for 
the Summary Report. 

To indicate the practicality of this 
procedure, I venture to suggest here a 
tentative draft for such a universal Sum- 
mary Report. It can be adapted to a very 
wide variety of circumstances, simply by 
replacing X by a word or phrase suitable 
to the special case in hand. 


SUMMARY REPORT OF 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON X 


(1) This is a scientific field of critical 
importance, with obvious and widely 
ramified interconnection with national 
defense and with the health of our na- 
tional economy. The intellectual and 
esthetic importance of deepening our 
knowledge in this area cannot be over- 


emphasized. 


(2) This field has been meagerly sup- 
ported in the past. And there is every rea- 
son to expect that modest but suitable 
financial support (say, roughly 20 times 
the present level) could lead promptly to 
results of the highest significance. 

(3) There is ample evidence that re- 
cent scientific leads and exciting, new 
experimental techniques are now available 
which combine to make the present mo- 
ment a particularly fortunate and prom- 
ising one for undertaking an energetic 
attack, 

(4) The long and careful study which 
your committee has carried out has re- 
sulted in assigning a very high priority 
to X. A substantial development must 
proceed without delay if we are to cap- 
italize on the enthusiasm of the experts 
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“throughout the waters of the oceans of 
this planet,” “within the deep core of 
the earth,” “in the arctic and antarctic 
areas,” “throughout the troposphere,” “in 
space,” etc., etc.]. Your Committee esti- 
mates that roughly one hundred million 
dollars will be needed for initial capital 
facilities, including $850,000 for archi- 
tects’ fees, plus annual operating sums 
of ten to thirty million dollars [these esti- 
mates are necessarily preliminary—that 
is, too small]. 


In conclusion, it may usefully be re- 
marked that when the Summary Report 
of the Special Committee is transmitted 
by operating officers to their governing 
boards, it is traditional to make some 
such statement as: “It will be recognized 
at once that the members of the Special 
Committee which rendered this admirable 
and challenging report are scientists of 
the highest standing, with broad and im- 
pressive experience. As the leading experts 
in the field X, the competence of their 
judgments on this topic cannot be chal- 
lenged. It seems difficult indeed to see 
who are devoted to this field, and who 
have developed 2 momentum which is a 
great present asset, but which might de- 
cay rapidly if encouragment is not 
promptly supplied. 


(5) Your Committee deeply deplores— 
indeed condemns—international rivalries 
in science. But we nevertheless feel com- 
pelled to point out that the Russians ap- 
pear to be, in this field X, well ahead 
of us. 


(6) Your Committee thus recom- 
mends the immediate creation of a Na- 
tional Institute on X [the form will 
provide space here for other terminology, 
but it is expected that the phrase given 
will serve in most instances], together 
with a broad program of research grants, 
fellowships, travel grants, and so on [here 
again, there may be exceptional instances 
which will require minor changes in 
wording], to be carried out . . . [the 
form will offer an assortment of phrases 
here, from which the users may choose; 
for example, “‘in all suitable institutions,” 
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how we can afford to disregard their 
firm and constructive recommendations.” 

As a final note of caution, it should 
perhaps be pointed out that this procedure 
of concentrating attention on one single 
field, and utilizing the advice of those 
already committed to it, does have its 
complications. If one permits oneself to 
fall in love, one at a time, with a sequence 
of individually glamorous ladies, it is 
difficult to avoid multiple bigamy. 

In addition to those who quite natu- 
rally consider X to be of first priority, 


there are equally competent groups who 
would assign the same top priority to 
A, B, C,... Z. If there is, in fact, a 
finite and limited amount of money 
available nationally for science, who is 
it that sits down on a hard chair and 
soberly weighs the alternatives? Is there 
a Special Committee for this? 


Warren Weaver 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 


Gustatology and the Individual 


The author of the following proposal remarks, “I hope that this essay 
meets the standards of PROD.” Frankly, it does not; it is somewhat pedantic 


and prolix. 


This probative effort is designed to 
delineate an operational approach to a 
vital area in the behavioral sciences, one 
that involves significant ramifications for 
political scientists on the frontiers of 
their discipline. Utilizing psychological, 
sociological, and even anthropological— 
as well as political—concepts, this inter- 
disciplinary approach attempts to pay 
more than lip service to the principle of 
theory-research interaction. It is hoped 
that amplification and augmentation of 
the explications (designated as “EXP.”) 
presented herein will facilitate formula- 
tion of additional empirically verifiable 
hypotheses (designated as “HYP.”), 
upon which a comprehensive gustatolog- 


ical theory may ultimately be construct- 
ed 


EXP. Food is that which is necessary 
for the ongoing of the life of an indi- 
vidual. This necessity must be construed 
in an organic sense; that is, food is of 
organic use to individuals through a 


process involving consumption, diges- 
tion, and eventually excretion.! 


EXP. An individual is a person who 
engages in a search for food with the ob- 
jective of attaining well-being. This is 
not to say that all well-being is derived 
from the acquisition of food; on the 
other hand, EXP. #1 above indicates that 
all food aids in the achievement of well- 
being. As intimated previously, such well- 
being is almost a necessity for the con- 
tinuation of the life of an individual, a 


defined herein. 


EXP. Life is that process during which 
individuals seek well-being, deference, 
and income. In this context, an important 
goal-oriented activity (i.e., an activity 
involving a goal-value, or similarly 3 
value-goal) is that which attempts t 
achieve an oriented activity-goal ( or even 
goal-activated orientation) through the 
acquisition and ingestion of food. 


1 The scope of the term “food,” as used here, does not encompass potables. It is recognized that thi 
usage could conceivably produce distortions in the analysis; this danger, however, is more than counttt- 
balanced by the advantages deriving from the resultant simplification of the ensuing universe of discours. 
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HYP. The intensity with which an 
individual engages in the search for food 
varies directly with the life process. That 
is, as the intensity of life diminishes, the 
desire for food similarly diminishes. Thus 
a deceased person would have virtually 
no desire for food. Obviously there are 
exceptions to this—for instance, an in- 
dividual suffering from starvation would 
be motivated by an extremely strong 
desire for food, but even in such a case 
this desire would vanish almost simultane- 
ously with the onset of death, whether 
the result of starvation or not. 


EXP. Gustatology is the science of the 
enjoyment of food. 


Undefined: science; enjoyment. 


It follows that gustatology is neither 
a competitive nor a stratified value-goal 
(or goal-value) but rather is a pluralistic 
one—that is, it is a value that can be 
enjoyed by more than one person at the 
same time. This definition must be quali- 
fied by the statement that gustatological 
activities may become stratified or even 
competitive when the available supply of 
food is limited to a select few. 


EXP. The individual starvation rate 
(ISR) is the rate at which individuals 
perish due to non-performance of gusta- 
tological activities. 


EXP. The distribution index (D1) 
measures the degree to which the avail- 
able supply of food is distributed among 
individuals. A low DI is indicative of a 
high incidence of the ISR within a given 
community. Conversely, a high D signi- 
fies existence of a low ISR, with the 
qualification that this generalization will 
not hold true if certain perverse individ- 
uals refuse to partake of their food, in 


which case even a high DI will be a 
misleading guide to the ISR. 


EXP. The realistic distribution expect- 
ancy (RDE) is that expectation by in- 
dividuals of the DI which most closely 
conforms to the actual DI as it obtains 
in a given society. 


EXP. Similarly, the idealistic distribu- 
tion expectancy (IDE) is that expecta- 
tion by individuals of the DI which least 
conforms to the prevailing DI. 


EXP. The potential actualization index 
(PAI) measures the degree to which the 
IDE coincides with the DI, with the pro- 
viso that the ISR is not a function of 
the IDE. 


EXP. The actual actualization index 
(AAI) measures the degree to which the 
actual DI coincides with the RDE. 


HYP. When gustatological activity is 
neither conflicting nor facilitative but is 
compatible and thus embodies pluralistic 
values, the DI tends to produce a low 
ISR, with a resultant conformity of the 
RDE to the AAI—with the stipulation 
that the ratio of the IDE to the PAI 
docs not exceed the extent to which the 
ISR:DI ratio exceeds the equational pro- 
cess AAI:PAI equals RDE:food supply. 


If these tentative hypotheses are proved 
valid by empirical studies, they could be 
utilized as a springboard for future re- 
search in this unjustifiably neglected 
field, which is becoming increasingly im- 
portant in this era of the “population 
explosion” (PE). 


Martin Meadows 


Department of Government and Politics 
University of Maryland 


“One man’s esoterica is another man’s universal truth.” 
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Elton B. McNeil 
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The Unhuman Meaning of the Social Sciences: 
A Review 


Daniel Lerner’s introductory essay to the Human Meaning of the Social 
Sciences is charged with a disregard of certain fundamental issues, and with a 
tautological or false identification of progress with the advance of the social 
sciences. The “unhumanness” of the approach is essentially the unwillingness 
of some social scientists to face squarely the relations between their social knowl- 


edge and human values. 


The Human Meaning of the Social 
Sciences (New York: Meridian, 1959) 
consists of a series of essays dealing with 
the state of the discipline in the United 
States which originally appeared in a 
special issue of L’Espirit. As is generally 
the case with collections of this kind, 
the essays are too brief to permit their 
authors to say anything really meaning- 
ful, although the pieces by Shils and 
Kluckhohn are both sensitive and intelli- 
gent. It is, however, the editor’s preface 
and introduction, written by Daniel 
Lerner, which strikes one’s attention; as- 
suming that the sentiments expressed are 
representative, they reveal a disregard of 
certain fundamental issues that is some- 
what disturbing. 


The social sciences, Lerner tells us, 
are here to stay, despite the carping of 
some “humanists.” They have shown us 
that “there are no more eternal mysteries 
. . . there are no more eternal verities.” 
They have demonstrated that man is 
“plastic, variable, and amenable to re- 
shaping.” They are a natural concomitant 
of modern society, which strives contin- 
uously to improve itself. They promise 
not only to “expand the domain of free 
choice by clarifying the rational alterna- 
tives,” but in general to lead us to bigger 
and beter tomorrows by helping overcome 
malfunctionings in society. In fact, there 


exists a positive correlation between the 


state of society and the state of the social 
sciences: 


The direct relation between social 
change and social research was visible 
in every case. The more dynamic the 
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country, the further had the new Social 
Sciences developed. 


There are some, of course, who fear 
these developments. These people argue, 
on the one hand, that the social sciences 
may become weapons in the hands of an 
elite whose aim is manipulation; and they 
argue, on the other hand, that such 
things as public opinion polls destroy 
creative leadership. 


According to Lerner, however, experi- 
ence and analysis show us neither of 
these fears is grounded in reality. If we 
examine the experience of both demo- 
cratic and despotic governments, we note 
that while the social sciences have ad- 
vanced under the former, they have been 
repressed by the latter. Thus it is that 
in the democratic United States the social 
sciences have reached their full flowering, 
while both the Nazi and Soviet dictator- 
ships actively discouraged them. 


Dictators do not need the tools of 
social science to manipulate their people 
and, in fact, these tools cannot be used 
for such a purpose. Criticisms of leader- 
ship by public opinion poll may have a 
grain of truth to them, but it is not 
true that those who are disturbed by 
this are really dubious about the virtues of 
democracy itself? After all, the function 
of these techniques is to make: 


the will of the governed more difficult 
to evade or ignore. But this presumably 
is just what all of representative de- 
mocracy—with all its elaborate checks 
and balances to insure government an 
“laws not men”—is designed to make 
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more difficult. If the idea of ““A decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind” 
is not a pious fraud, then any method 
which clarifies the will of the governed 
is a valuable tool of democratic gov- 
ernments. 


One is immediately aware of a num- 
ber of non sequiturs in Lerner’s argument. 
If there are io eternal verities, and 
if men- are plastic and changeable, why 
do we believe in a government of laws 
and not of men? And why should we 
have a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind? Thomas Jefferson, from whom 
Lerner poached the phrase, assumed that 
there were eternal verities, grounded on 
the nature of man, which defined ‘the 
just society. I am not arguing for a 
belief in “eternal verities” or that men 
are not plastic. All I would say is that 
the problems involved are not so easily 
dismissed. 


Nor indeed do those who fear democ- 
racy by public opinion poll deny that 
one should have “a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind.” By these 
opinions, however, they mean, as did the 
founding fathers, not the transient im- 
mediate impulses of mass opinion but the 
underlying, more permanent values of 
men as institutionalized, for example, in 
the rule of law. In fact, a reading of 
The Federalist Papers, which I heartily 
commend to Mr. Lerner, would reveal to 
him that the purpose underlying the es- 
tablishment of a system of checks and 
balances, and a government of law, was 
not to prevent limitations upon the ex- 


pression of mass opinion, but rather to 


insure that its effects were limited,.or at 


least inhibited. 


A concern, then, with some of “the 
implications of modern social sciences is 
a legitimate one. Science, social or natural, 
is a two-edged sword. Democracy by 
public opinion poll does involve dangers, 
and where the tools of social science are 
effective their manipulative possibilities 


aré not to be ignored. For example, Soviet 
economists are now investigating Leon- 
tief’s input-output analysis for the pur- 
pose of more effectively maintaining a 
totalitarian economy. 


Lerner’s identification of progress with 
the advance of the social sciences has a 
peculiar flavor to it. It is actually either 
a tautology or patently false. If progress, 
as he sometimes implies, is simply equated 
with the advance of the social sciences, 
then the statement is a tautology. If, 
on the other hand, it is equated with 
general industrial growth, as he implies 
when he offers Spain, Portugal, Southern 
Italy, and Greece as examples of “undy- 
namic countries,” then it is clearly false. 
After all, the Soviet Union, is “progress- 
ing” much more rapidly than the United 
States, and both Japan and Germany 
made rapid economic and technological 
strides under very repressive regimes. 


It. is not the falsity or tautological 
character of Lerner’s identification that 
is so curious, however, but rather the 
very nature of the “faith” itself. After 
all, according to even the most elemen- 
tary history texts, the simple equation 
of science with progress went out of 
vogue with the First World War. Ler- 
ner’s essay, then, despite its paen to mo- 
dernity, has an archaic flavor to it. At 
first glance it smacks of the complacency 
of the 19th century. .At second glance, 
however, it is even more archaic than 
this, for given that to be human is, in 
part at least, to be self-aware, it repre- 
sents something of a retreat to barbarism. 
In fact, it is an example of the “unhuman 
meaning of the social scierices” or rather, 
the “unhumanness” that characterizes 
the thinking ‘of many who call them- 


selves social scientists. 


Stanley Rothman 


Department of Government 


Smith College 
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How to Simplify a Foundation’s Work 


(AN EDITORIAL) 


Foundations are intended to give away money wisely and well. But many four 
dations get rid of their funds as Chicago used to dispose of its garbage: they kick 
around until it gets lost. We propose a better system, and, rather than use a ming 
example when a major one will do, we shall cite the Ford Foundation. Last year th; 
Foundation earned about $85 million for grants from its $2 billion assets. Its tasl 
were accomplished by about 150 trustees, program executives, and administrator 
who dealt with dozens of governments, hundreds of colleges, and thousands of ind 
viduals in every field of knowledge. These men are good and able. Yet rack the 
brains as they may, listen to advice as keenly as they can, their collective philosop! 
can be little more than benign, synthetic, and vague. Soft goals combine badly wi 
hard dollars. They strain an institution. It begins to invent formalities, enjoy lega 
ties, and play with human control. Access to the Foundation becomes difficul 
Institutions are favored over men. 

The list of supported institutions and projects resembles markedly the list , 
“blue ribbon” investments held. Numerous fundamental research and education 
projects in the study of man are supported only modestly. “The performing art 
now get more aid. The major concerns are teacher-education, educational televisic 
school-management, engineering education, citizenship programs, career-developme 
in government and business, urban planning, and international understanding (whi 
repeats the other programs in foreign areas). A great many fellowships, tempora 
professorships, and leader-exchanges are provided. 

We would suggest that a strong pro-institutional bias exists, and that a hu 
and costly effort goes into human relations and management. In a broad sense, t 
Foundation is acting inhumanly, nothwithstanding that its workings are all t 
typically human. It might better reduce itself to half a dozen men. Let two 
them place its assets in reliable financial institutions. Let a second pair handle t 
grants. Let the third pair administer the other four. 

The grant-making function is most important. The granting pair would sim; 
coopt three other people and each year these five would select a hundred men 
promise or fame in the world of knowledge and affairs and give each half a milli 
dollars. Don’t ask them what they will do with it. Don’t make elaborate studies 
their careers, psyches, and managerial abilities. Don’t try to unearth all possil 
worthy candidates; there are probably no more than 3,000 men of outstanding tale 
in a generation, and a 20% margin of “error” in performance and a much gre | 
error in passing over good men would appear negligible a century hence. Som: } 
the recipients would set up institutes, supporting their colleagues and studd* 
others would retreat from useless tasks into their best work; some would live |} 
off the hog; others would give to good and bad causes; some might even dump t./ 
funds on a university. The single, most forceful fact is that good men would 
given the means to project themselves on a world that needs them. 

The proposal is serious, even if its adoption is improbable. It is recommended 
any foundation with $10,000 a year to spend. Space is lacking to answer likely a 
jections, but most adverse arguments can be levelled pari passu against present fou 
dation practice. One exception: people will revolt at the thought of giving $500,0/ 
to an intellectual to capitalize his work and vision, whereas they do not mind 
“the garbage is kicked around until it gets lost.”” Even so, perhaps the more dead 
opposition would come from the institutional armies of educators, politicians, 
bureaucrats who are foes of clear and direct action in human affairs. Howev 
nobody but themselves condemns foundation leaders to this uncreative company. 


